Where ‘Nuclear’ Nice The Allbritton Treatment Woes Newsroom Couples 


Nature preserver. Erwin Kaempf 


f* week as an auxiliary gamekeeper 
4 q 
4 
Life saver. Barbara Skolaut saves lives 
and property for the Manchester 
q ; Home providers. Mike Gay and his wife Anita 
thought about adoption, decided they could 
foster home for Houston’s homeless children. 
7 7 if 
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volunteer Manhattan. 
helps handicapped children and their parents. Fund raiser. Irene Pitcock gives her time 
4 it 
Teenagers’ friend. Joyce Cranon 
realize their full potential. 


Food vider. Manuel Jaquez helped 


found a cooperative supermarket that 


Samaritan. volunteer for the Milwaukee Red provides his Dominican Republic community 
Dale his emergency van right the scene with quality food reasonable prices. 


aid victims of fires and other disesters. 


Beauty restorer. 
Nora Kennington works restore 


neglected gardens Central Park. 


‘ 


Delamott, Pat Kein and Grieve raised 
over $6,000 for the Multiple Sclerosis Society 
with picnics, a movie and supper evening, 


angels. Melbourne, Australia, Shirley 
plant and recipe book sales and 


Animal protector. Last year Debbie Goik 
helped over 100 injured neglected animals 
volunteer for the Humane Society 
Livingston, Michigan. 


Soapbox safety teacher. Alan Lane 


helped organize soapbox derby 
teach kids safe driving 
from the ground up. 
4 


Aid organizer. S.K. Patankar donates his time 
the Bombay Lions Club help raise funds and 
organize aid the elderly, handicapped and biind. 
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people you see left are (as they 
would the first tell you) just sampling 
the thousands people within our Philip Morris 
family who work volunteers our hometowns 
around the world. 

They look quite ordinary; and they are, 
reality, quite extraordinary. They work hard for 
living, and then, their off-time, they work 
hard for nothing. They want help those who are 
less fortunate than themselves, and doing so, 
they help all us. For the hard fact that without 
these good people, our societies and our lives 
would lot less liveable. 

And the delightful fact this: Every man and 
woman you see here testifies that the volunteer 
work they “fun,” “enjoyable,” 

They also say “It’s easy get started.” Right 
now you can probably think some school, 
library, hospital church—or some service, 
cultural community group—that would love 
have you pick the phone and offer your 
help for maybe hour two week. 

think you will. After all, good people 
good things. And you have read this far 
you weren’t pretty good person yourself. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
Good people make good things. 


Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge; 

Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Liwenbrau 
Special and Dark Special Beer; 7UP and Diet 7UP. 
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Express yourself straight the gate and... 


Its easy Airport Express. 


Nothing gets you past check-in lines 
and through the airport faster than 
Airport And that’s because with 
Round-Trip Check-In, Connection 
and Advance Seat Selection 
you can get boarding passes and seat 
assignments for your outbound, connect- 
ing and return flights before you depart. 

your trip home you can 
straight your seat the plane. Instead 
straight the back check-in line. 

Ask for Airport Express. 

And express yourself past check-in lines. 
Get free First Class 
tickets Europe 

TWA believe rewarding our 

frequent business flyers for making 
their number one choice. addition 


Express yoursel 
past check-in lines 


Youre going like 


L 


express yourself straight your seat. 


sm 


our current Frequent Flight Bonuses 
which begin 10,000 miles, just 
added new Frequent Flight Bonus 
levels. now you fly 75,000 miles 
the U.S. TWA during the course our 
program, we'll give you free First Class 
tickets anywhere fly the U.S. 
And you fly 95,000 miles anywhere 
fly the we'll give you free First 
Class tickets Europe. You can take 
advantage both tickets yourself, use 
free trip. Airport Express and Frequent 
Flight Bonus. Two ways helping 
make business travel pleasure. 

For complete details, and reservations, 
call your travel agent, corporate 
travel department TWA. 


With Round-Trip Check-In and Advance Seat Selection you can express yourself past check-in lines. 
IF y 
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NOW YOU DO! 
Any light automatically You Magical warranty. The 
right for beautiful pictures KODAMATIC electronic flash warranted for full years, 
within the range recharges itself fast, the 960 for If, with normal 
electronic flash-every-time. ready for almost anything. use, your camera mal- 
With both the KODAMATIC eye. quick, you get crisp repair through your 
970L, with its built-in close-up images stunning color dealer Kodak products. 
lens, and the 960, all you have Kodak under most picture- DAMA 
aim and shoot. taking conditions. Instant Cameras and Film 
© Eastman Kodak Company 1982 
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UPON YOUR MINDS, LET 
INSTILLED INTO YOUR CHILDREN, 
THAT THE LIBERTY THE PRESS 
THE PALLADIUM ALL THE 
CIVIL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
RIGHTS” 
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Making 
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The secret life Pham Xuan 


When The Wall Street Journal published 
highly critical editorial American press 
coverage Salvador last February (see 
Political page 20), alluded 
reporting the Vietnam War and 
difficulties establishing the ‘truth’ 
there. evidence, the Journal reprinted 
its editorial page nearly year-old column 
syndicated columnist and former Vietnam 
correspondent Stanley Karnow describing 
return visit that country. Headlined 
PEARANCES AND REALITY: VIETNAM POST- 
SCRIPT, the column mentioned the case 
Pham Xuan An, correspondent for 
decade and friend Karnow’s and 
many other American correspondents 
Vietnam. Though Karnow’s efforts meet 
with were rebuffed, the column reported, 
did manage learn that was now 
senior official the Vietnam government 
and, fact, had been member the Viet 
Cong while Time reporter. 

1980, another former Vietnam 
spondent returning there had actually been 
able meet with An, who acknowledged 
that had indeed been lieutenant colonel 
the National Liberation Front and was 
proclaimed national hero 1976 the 
same year his name was removed from 
Time’s masthead. 

Since these disclosures, there has been 
considerable speculation about whether 
was working communist infiltrator the 
American press corps. Arnaud Borch- 
grave, former Newsweek chief foreign 
correspondents, called him 
tion last year testimony before 
Senator Jeremiah Denton’s subcommittee 
security and terrorism. And Midge Decter, 
director the Committee for the Free 
World, cited the same context her 
grave sees it, An’s not isolated case, but 
tangible evidence communist effort 
the Western press. 

Yet, much about Pham Xuan remains 
mystery. Was witting agent and spy, 
simply dedicated journalist motivated 
deeply felt nationalism? And, agent 
some sort, what effect did have 
Time’s reporting the war? 

Like many local journalists who ultimately 


join the ranks foreign news organizations, 
began his career interpreter and 
guide, working stringer for Reuters and 
The Christian Science Monitor the late 
1950s and early 1960s. slight, self- 
effacing man whose chain-smoking and 
gauntness masked tremendous physical 
stamina, had the look ascetic and 
the air educated aristocrat. Fluent 
both French and English, soon earned the 
respect foreign reporters Saigon. the 
mid-1960s, when Time set bureau 
Saigon, chief Frank McCulloch hired 
stringer. the end McCulloch’s tenure 
1968, An’s reputation for intelligence and 
precision had helped raise him the rank 
correspondent, despite the fact that rarely, 
ever, filed reports New York. Over the 
next decade, proved his value eight 
successive Time bureau chiefs providing 
everything from biographies local politi- 
cians the latest Vietnamese joke. was 
often seen discussing the issues the day 
Saigon cafes frequented reporters. 

was the best Vietnamese journalist 
recalls Jonathan Larsen, who 
was bureau chief 1971, the year An’s 
name first appeared Time’s masthead. (It 
remained for the next five years.) was 
kind historian, full lore. You would talk 
before you set off story get 
some names and background then 
the Charles Mohr, Time’s 
Southeast Asia bureau chief the early six- 
ties, agrees: was the leading political 
reporter Vietnam and knew everybody 
political life 

also had impressive knowledge 
communist tactics, well ready access 
documents from the CIO (South Vietnam’s 
intelligence agency), according Robert 
Shaplen, who grew close friends with 
during the fifteen years covered 
Vietnam for The New Yorker. Stanley Kar- 
now recalls that, when returned 
Vietnam for NBC News 1973, was 
able provide him with copy the entire 
cease-fire agreement before was released 
the public. 

Such impressive connections inevitably 
created suspicions among reporters that 
was associated with the communists some 


way. But such possibility did not particu- 
larly trouble correspondents Saigon, 
where many residents worked both sides 
the street the simple hope surviving. 
always had the feeling that was working 
with the other says Roy Rowan, who 
covered the Vietnam War for Time from 
1973 through the fall Saigon 1975. But, 
was telling the truth. His sympathies were 
just with the other 

was scrupulously moral the tra- 
ditional Coniucian says Douglas 
Pike, who served Vietnam U.S. 
foreign service officer and was early au- 
thority the Viet Cong. Furthermore, says 
Pike, was not black and white 
world. his mind may have been vacil- 
lating back and 

passionate dissenter from the general 
belief An’s integrity Arnaud Borch- 
grave, who met his many trips 
Saigon for Newsweek. Borchgrave be- 
lieves was one many agents who 
sought distort American coverage the 
war. was good passing all sorts 


Pham Xuan Saigon: 


J 


Le Minh 
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LOOKING FOR 
INCREASE OFFI 
PRODUCTIVITY, 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERE 
THE LASER BEAM? 


These concentrated beams light perform incredibly precise micro-surgery, serve 
signal lamps for space communications and track tiny shifts the earth’s crust. 

But was Xerox scientists who saw the laser ray hope for increasing produc- 
tivity and introduced into the office. First they developed laser scanner for Telecopier 
transceivers which brought new speed and clarity facsimile transmission. 

Xerox lasers are also used another Xerox innovation: electronic printing. And 
offer you the widest line electronic printers available. 

Xerox electronic printers are the most advanced information output systems the 
business. They take digital information from computers and word processors and print out 
crisp, clear images speeds 120 pages minute. They 
let you choose from hundreds different typefaces wide vari- 
ety sizes. 

you can make mundane facts and figures more memo- 
rable well more readable. And you can print texts, training and service 
manuals with new efficiencies. Which can help get information into people’s hands and minds 
more effectively. 

What’s more, the Xerox 9700 Electronic Printing System, above, can actually create, 
store and print forms they’re needed with all the appropriate information filled in—like tax 

forms insurance policies. You might say it’s the world’s smallest forms warehouse. 


need pre-print and store hundreds thousands forms. And 
one gets stuck with obsolete forms. 

The Xerox 5700 Electronic Printing System, the 


works the office with work stations and prints times 
faster than ordinary word processing printers. also handles electronic mail, remote computer 
printing and direct copying. (After Xerox machine.) 

And new Xerox electronic printers and accessory equipment are currently being 
introduced, along with expanded and communications capabilities. All which 
will bring the benefits more and more businesses all sizes. 

like harness speed light increase productivity your office, 
consider Xerox. 


XEROX 


XEROX®, TELECOPIER® , 9700 and 5700 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION q 


“Power the Printed Word” advertisements run 


promote reading and writing to young people. 


For the past three years, International Paper Company has 
been reaching young people with advertisements our 
“Power the Printed Word” campaign encourage them read 
more and write better. 


figure the more people read—the more books,magazines and 
newspapers youll sell. And the more paper you'll buy from us. 

good reason believe our campaign working. Since 
began, sent out more than 6,000,000 free reprints our 
advertisements answer 1,500 letters day. This response 
suggests healthy new generation readers. And that looks good 
for all the paper and publishing industry. 

For your complete set these advertisements, write to: 

“Power the Printed Word,” 


International Paper Company, Dept. P4, 
PO. Box 954, Madison Square Station, COMPANY 


: New York, N.Y. 10010. © 1982 International Paper Company We believe in the power of the printed word. 


tips the press says Borch- 
grave. could have known 
[they were being duped]? Every journalist 
has been taken one time another, and 
yet people still claim that disinformation 
doesn’t 

But Richard Duncan, Time’s chief cor- 
respondents, maintains that the Time system, 
whereby reports from correspondents are 


CHRONICLE 


have had file that was rewritten 200 
times New York? There’s not one judg- 
ment that could traced back 

What, then, was An’s purpose was 
fact working for the other side? David Hal- 
berstam, who knew during his stint 
Vietnam for The New York Times, says that 
was working under cover, was prob- 


An’s current situation much subject 
conjecture his past. Rumors have sur- 
faced the Vietnamese community the 
U.S. that deputy mayor Chi 
Minh City officer the ministry the 
interior, and that rides around the city 
large limousine. One former correspondent 
even heard that was soon arrive the 
United States Vietnam’s representative 


consolidated and rewritten New York ably good listening post un- the United Nations. Another got word that 
cushioning and filtering against official ambassador for the North has turned against the communists and 


person like indirect evidence, 
notes that many criticized Time for being 
sympathetic the war long after most jour- 
nalists had turned against it. Frank McCul- 
loch says, much weight could 


Vietnamese, who had diplomatic rela- 
tions with the adds: far 
negative sources are concerned, God knows 
had hundreds American field officers 
who were more convincing than 


Stirring things Polo, Mo. 


The office The Polo (Missouri) News 
looks like anything but newsroom. 
houses repair shop, dry-cleaning 
service, and real-estate business all 
owned the publisher. Throughout the day, 
local residents stop drop off their 
sets soiled clothes. Wedged among the 
diagnostic equipment are two antique 
Frieden Justowriters, which make the 
production department the weekly news- 
paper serving this unpaved town 583, 
about forty miles northeast Kansas City. 

recent months, however, the visitors 
the small white building Main Street have 
included reporters from major Missouri 
dailies, smaller area papers, and and 
radio stations. The News has received the 
support the Kansas City Press Club and 
offer legal help from the Kansas City Star 


Company. The paper has even prepared 
thirty-page handout for visiting reporters. trailer repairman, retired butcher, pastor, 
The object all this interest battle be- and railroad signalman adjourned the 
tween the publisher the News, Jim Car- meeting. 
roll, and the five-member Polo City Council. few days later, Carroll recalls, the News 
With his wife Dianna, Carroll has done ev- received check for some official city 


erything possible cover council meetings, 
while the publicity-shy council has done ev- 
erything can stop him. The result has 
been News lawsuit asking that the council 
prevented from closing its meetings, 
violation state law, and from banning tape 
recorders. The suit expected trial 
this spring. 

The paper not much older than the dis- 
pute. Polo had been without real newspaper 
since the 1940s, relying nearby weeklies 
for community news. Then repairman 
Jim Carroll started Optimist Club Polo 
and began putting out club bulletin. En- 
couraged local residents start bona 
fide paper, the Carrolls produced the first 


issue The Polo News April 1981. 

are television tech- 
says Dianna Carroll. didn’t 
know what were doing. But everybody 
said they sure liked the paper, kept 
doing 

The first few issues the twelve-to- 
sixteen-page tabloid stuck and large 
high school obits, birth notices, 
and chatty social notes from correspondents 
nearby towns. Then, July, the paper 
began get more serious, raising questions 
about CETA employee who had resigned 
dispute with the city council and about the 
seemingly selective enforcement parking 
ordinances. Responding angrily its next 
meeting, the council, says Jim Carroll, rep- 
rimanded the paper and attempted into 
closed session. When Carroll refused 
leave, the council which includes semi- 


notices that the paper had rin expendi- 
ture that should have been approved the 
council meeting. made Carroll wonder 
what other kinds business were being 
transacted behind closed doors. the 
council commit crime holding unan- 
nounced meeting last Friday evening, Au- 

the confrontation went on, Carroll 
began taking tape recorder meetings 
show what the council was and was not do- 
ing; then, August 17, the council voted 
prohibit all recorders from city hall. Carroll 
complied, but continued level editorial 
barrages against the council. Finally, early 
October, Carroll refused remove his re- 


David Hutson 


desperate leave Vietnam. 
Laurence Zuckerman 


Laurence Zuckerman, former intern, 
assistant editor View magazine. 


— 


corder. The council immediately adjourned 
broke out the street outside. 

Carroll responded sharp editorial: 
course, there are those who don’t like 
recorded, like the Mayor Polo who con- 
ducts the city’s business behind closed doors 
and produces minutes suit the situation, 
and alderman Hog’ who threatens 
knock news reporter the head with 
club. These guys don’t need the city 
council, they need ‘cage.’ The 
mayor told group last Wednesday evening 
the reason didn’t like recorder that 
disturbing, use bad tape and 


Mini-conglomerate: Dianna and Jim 
Carroll run dry-cleaning shop, 
sell real estate, repair sets, and put 


out hell-raising weekly paper. 
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PENNYWHISTLE: 


TUNE 


WITH MILLION KIDS 


The Pennywhistle Press talks 
kids and the kids talk back. girl, 11, 
asks how avoid bully the bus 
stop. Another, 12, writes about her 
favorite book. boy, sends 
picture his pet fish. And hundreds 
enter limerick contest. 

For these children and more than 
million others from coast coast, 
the Pennywhistle Press weekly 
supplement their Gannett news- 
papers new-found friend, build- 
ing the newspaper-reading habit for 
the leaders tomorrow. 

Pennywhistle teaches enter- 


tains, offering news national 


events, hobbies, sports, television 
and careers style that talks 
its downsize readers who range 
from four years age. For the 
youngest, there are jokes, riddles, 
hidden pictures and mazes. 

The response from the kids and 
their parents has been tremendous. 
More than 15,000 have written with 
questions, suggestions and com- 
ments. one from 
Delaware put it, feel grown-up 
and important because have 
own section. Never stop, 

mother New York added, “It’s 
breath fresh air see children 
treated with respect? 

Pennywhistle also finding its 
way into the classroom teach- 
ing tool for children from kindergar- 
ten the sixth grade, from those 
with learning disabilities classes 
for the gifted. was taken 
your Pennywhistle Press that have 


© 1982 Gannett 


made regular part the 
wrote teacher from New Jersey. 

school and the home, 
Pennywhistle instills children 
appreciation the freedom 
know. Gannett believe that 
the freedom children read, 
informed and entertained real 
their parents: And Pennywhistle 
Press brings that freedom more 
than million tomorrow’s adults 
each week. 

For more information about 
Gannett, write: Gannett Co., Inc.; 
Corporate Communications; Lincoln 
Tower; Rochester, 14604, 
call (716) 546-8600. 
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know how run it. Hey! What about now, 
changed tape and learned how run it. 
still doesn’t like it. The policeman’s scanner 
makes more noise than 

Eleven days later, Carroll filed suit, asking 
the Circuit Court for injunction against the 
council’s recorder ban. The action drew 
large crowd the next meeting, including 
numerous reporters from around the state 
most whom carried tape recorders. The 
council members took one look around the 
jammed chamber and temporarily adjourned 
the meeting. After forty minutes deliberat- 
ing, the council let the crowd and the 
recorders back in. 

sequent sessions, council members frustrated 
the recorders whispering behind sheets 
paper banging metal chairs the floor. 
Carroll refused drop his suit, prompting 
the council offer compromise: would 
allow recorders into public meetings, but the 
operation and administration 
the city’’ would exempt from the state’s 
open meetings law. Carroll rejected the deal. 

Although the state sunshine law clearly 
applies almost all daily operations pub- 
lic bodies, the council members profess be- 
wilderment Carroll’s stance. 
says Mayor Larry Gregory, the railroad sig- 
nalman, ‘‘if the water plant breaks down, 
and three four have run down 
take look, well, can’t call special 
meeting just for that. That’s all were say- 
Gregory claims Carroll 
the entire issue simply fun and sell 
few papers, which he’s doing. He’s the 
kind guy who likes take stick and 
behind the outhouse and poke around with 
The controversy has, fact, raised 
circulation over 900. 

Gregory has decided not run for reelec- 
tion this spring. Carroll says thinks the 
town tired all the bad publicity and will 
elect new majority, which, says, would 
probably make the whole issue moot. Even 
then, however, says would pursue the 
case order make the city pay his legal 
fees and prevent similar situation from 
occurring the future. 

Jim Carroll modestly takes credit for rais- 
ing the town’s political consciousness, but 
adds, glad when it’s Dianna 
Carroll agrees. good covering ball 
games she says, sighing. you 
know the girls made the state playoffs this 
David Firestone 
David Firestone, former editor Kansas 
City Magazine, reporter with the Dallas 
Times Herald. 
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Taking stock Detroit 


Ever since was founded 1873, the Eve- 
ning News Association Detroit has re- 
mained tightly controlled the Scripps and 
Booth families. So, too, has financial infor- 
mation about its holdings, which include five 
television stations, two radio stations, two 
publishing companies, and eight news- 
papers, the flagship which the Detroit 
News. The local unit The Newspaper 
Guild the News has been frustrated for 
years its attempts ferret out details about 
ENA’s profits and general financial condi- 
tion. Now, however, through freak chance, 
sixty News employees have come into com- 
pany stock giving them access previ- 
ously off-limits shareholders’ meetings. 

privately held company, ENA does 
not have publish its earnings other 
financial data; only shareholders can make 
any claim such information. Last fall, one 
terested cashing his inheritance, 
some accounts, non-family stockholder, 
according others turned over seventy- 
five shares local broker John Leadford for 
sale. After months trying without success 
unload them, mid-January Leadford 
mentioned the stock friend, Douglas 
who happens chairman the 
News’s guild unit, and jumped the 
chance buy some it. 

told some colleagues the opportu- 
nity, and word spread swiftly through the 
News’s newsroom. Though had originally 
planned take seven-day option the 
purchase, Ilka feared that the commotion 
among reporters might reach corporate ears 
and enable executives head off the 
stratagem, bought all seventy-five 
shares the spot, paying $175 share. 
many fellow News employees were in- 
terested joining that purchases eventu- 
ally had limited guild members and 
two shares per person. Sixty ultimately 
bought in, including reporters, photog- 
raphers, copy editors, and two janitors. 

was absolutely amazed the re- 
says Ilka; the stock caper, adds, 
which morale had been low. Triumphant 
shareholders began talking having their 
shares framed and printing T-shirts depict- 
ing the stock certificate and proclaiming 
Tread Donald Kummer, 


administrative officer for the guild, says that 
company officials gone out their 
way the past keep shares from going out 
the 

Evening News officials appear ac- 


cepting the inevitable with good grace. 
look upon says James 
Clark, director corporate communications; 
employees now learning more about the 
company they work 

But such learning will not come easy, 
employees discovered ENA’s annual 
shareholders’ meeting last February 22. Ten 
the sixty-five shareholders attending 
the session Troy, Michigan, were guild 
members. When they asked for details about 
the News’s financial operations, they were 
given only consolidated figures for all ENA 
holdings. Guild members were shown slide 
show containing some less accessible 
figures, but the numbers flashed 
quickly that there was time take them 
down. Still, says Kummer, was our first 


glimpse any figures. It’s the first time 
anybody has had any idea the amount 
profits even the number shares out- 

That number 490,000, the em- 
ployees’ seventy-five shares bring 
much voting strength. But says hopes 
the purchase may lead working 
with management, which, 
adds, open the stock others 
who want buy 

The guild, meanwhile, intends press its 
new advantage. the recent meeting, for 
instance, members were able ask about re- 
ported problems new suburban printing 
plant. They were assured that the bugs were 
being worked out, but guild members say 
they are resolved get progress report 
next year’s shareholders’ meeting. 
going ask very pointed 
says Kummer. 

Kathleen Kerwin 


Kathleen Kerwin reporter for the 
Chicago bureau the Commodity News 
Service. 
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New freedoms. 
New 
New for everyone. 


the public—the consumers 
goods. 

With less government interference since 
the passage the 1980 Staggers Rail 
railroads are better able compete the 
marketplace. Using options long available 
other businesses, railroads are develop- 
ing innovative marketing programs that are 
making rail shipment much more efficient 
and cost-effective. 

For example, now that they can sign long- 
term contracts, railroads are offering price 
and service incentives return for 
teed volume. And, with the deregulation 
piggyback (the movement truck trailers 
and containers on.rail flatcars), railroads 
are free change rates when 
Sary meet competition, putting more 
the rails—and less the 

Reduced regulation has given railroaders 
the opportunities and the freedom 

age more efficiently. Railroads and those 
who ship freight railroad benefit. And 
the final.customers for goods shipped 
rail—the public 
For more information, write: “It's Work: 

ing,” Dept 61, Association American 
Railroads, 1920 St., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


Freight Trains. 
moving force. 


New horizons 
railroads. 
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Philadelphia: rough around the edges 


Ever since last August, when the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin went public with its financial 
problems, the Courier-Post nearby Cherry 
Hill, New Jersey, had been poised for action. 
So, says publisher Robert Collins, when 
the end came late January, dusted off 
our game 

Thus, Friday, January 29, souvenir 
hunters queued the front door the 
Bulletin building buy the paper’s final 
edition, workers the loading docks the 
back were readying piles maga- 
zines ordered weeks advance and bear- 
ing the Bulletin logo trucked across 
the Delaware River the Courier-Post 
plant. Courier-Post telephone solicitors had 
already begun calling some 700 people who 
had been identified preceding months 
potential subscribers should the Bulletin die. 

Saturday, more than 500 Bulletin de- 
livery routes had been taken over the 
Courier-Post, and over the weekend some 
300 vending machines were set com- 
muter stops southern New Jersey and 
downtown Philadelphia. the same time, 
the paper expanded its news hole ten 
pages and added Philadelphia page, 
primarily for the benefit former Bulletin 
Collins, the paper had added 17,000 daily 
readers. 

The Courier-Post’s strategy 
means unique. fact, Knight- 
Ridder’s Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Philadelphia Daily News assumed that the 
passing their chief competitor would make 
life easy the nation’s fourth largest news- 
paper market, they were wrong. The Bulletin 
had 405,000 readers, and its demise has 
created circulation free-for-all the no- 
less-than sixteen suburban dailies that crowd 
the greater Philadelphia region known the 
Delaware Valley. 

The papers, which range from the tiny To- 
(circulation: 7,500) the medium-sized 
Courier-Post (134,000), were one time 
generally content with the niche carved out 
for them their coverage such local is- 
sues municipal politics, school boards, 
and high school sports. recent years, how- 
ever, their pursuit new readers has been 
Roberts, Jr., executive editor the /n- 
more innovative, enterprising, 
and aggressive than the Bulletin [was] over 
the last (but not including the last 
year, adds). The new vigor these pa- 
pers, fact, viewed having been pri- 
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mary cause the Bulletin’s death. 

The tactics now being pursued the pa- 
pers vary from the silly the sober, but are 
almost all cases ambitious. The Bucks 
County Courier Times (circulation: 69,000) 
asked young readers send 
cartoons support the news- 
paper’s effort obtain rights the 
comic strip despite the 
claims exclusivity. Several papers have 
distributed many thousands free copies 
expensive campaigns designed 
win over former Bulletin readers. Others 
have lured Bulletin district circulation man- 
agers, who are valuable because they bring 
with them home-delivery carriers and their 
customers from old routes. Still other subur- 
ban papers have reacted changing their 
publication schedules. For instance, Today’s 
Spirit was converted from morning af- 
ternoon broadsheet part attract former 
Bulletin readers. 


addition such marketing ploys, 
virtually all suburban 
pers are making effort attract new 

readers increasing their editorial content. 
Several have added such syndicated colum- 
nists Jack Anderson, Mike Royko, and 
others not monopolized the 
More significantly, many papers, like the 
Camden Courier-Post, have increased their 
news holes. cite one example, The 
Gloucester County Times New Jersey has 
added eighteen columns day for interna- 
tional, national, and sports news, plus local 
business page. 

Some editorial changes have been more 
radical and longer the making. The six- 
day-a-week Delaware County Daily Times 
began plan for the Bulletin’s close full 
three years ago. Last summer, partly an- 
ticipation the end, the paper shifted from 
afternoon broadsheet morning tab- 
loid, lowered its price from twenty-five 
ten cents, and began serving Rupert 
Murdoch-inspired amalgam sensation and 
sports. (Sample front-page headline, from 
March GOD VISITED THE WHITE HOUSE, 
story about Lyndon Johnson’s claim that 
was paid visit the Holy Ghost during the 
Vietnam War.) 

says that watched the Bulletin, 
quirer, and Daily News lose circulation, and 
couldn’t increase our circulation, 
realized there must something fundamen- 
tally wrong with what were doing. 
decided morning tabloid with different 


approach news shorter stories and more 
The paper has experimented 
further since the Bulletin’s folding, adding 
Sunday edition, increasing the newsstand 
price twenty cents, and mounting in- 
tensified TV-and-radio campaign. 

The and Daily News, mean- 
while, have been anything but passive ob- 
servers this activity. Both, fact, are tak- 
ing the battle the suburban home 
ground. The Daily News, tabloid aimed 
mostly blue-collar readers, has increased 
home delivery Philadelphia’s nearest 
suburbs. strong potential for 
hefty increase the says editor 
Gilman Spencer. **We could sell out there 
our sports coverage 

For its part, the has been heavily 
promoting itself the suburbs, with plans 
test weekly tabloid pullout containing 
suburban news. has also assigned some 
twenty reporters the suburbs since the Bul- 
letin’s closing. That move has made some 
area dailies nervous. The says 
Courier Times publisher Grover Friend, 
obviously out get monopoly the 
whole Delaware Valley and choke out the 
suburban The 
Roberts replies that the Philadelphia market 
always been rough and obviously now 
conclude there longer competition 
the Philadelphia 

Given the frenzy that has followed the 
Bulletin’s death, that assessment hard 
challenge with regard marketing practices. 
Does apply editorial coverage well? 
Edward Trayes, professor communica- 
tions Temple University Philadelphia, 
thinks so: hard for large metro paper 
like the compete all the local 
turfs. When you consider the large area the 
Inquirer has cover, and the towns, 
not 

the other hand, Herbert Lipson, 
publisher Philadelphia magazine, main- 
tains that suburban papers pose 
editorial competition for the /nguirer and 
Daily Philadeiphia, says, in- 
deed one-newspaper The Bulle- 
tin’s closing, says, been very 
traumatic for the city. does leave void 
and it’s dangerous. There one voice, one 
major medium. It’s monopoly 

David Diamond 
David Diamond has written about Philadel- 


phia business for Business Week and The 
New York Times. 


VOLKSWAGEN AMERICA 


DESCRIPTION: 


VOLKSWAGEN AMERICA 


VOLKSWAGEN AMERICA, INC. 
MAKE FINAL ASSEMBLY POINT COLOR CODE VEHICLE IDENTIFICATION NO. i| 
YEAR MODEL MODEL NO. METHOD OF TRANSPORTATION RAMP 
SOLD 422/000 SHIP 422/991 


} Manufacturer's Suggested 


Much our consternation, lot 
people think Rabbits cost much 
more than they really do. 

Regrettable, albeit really quite 
understandable. 

Especially when you stop 
consider that the comes 
standard with fuel injection, front- 
wheel drive, and dual diagonal 


brakes, features usually found 


Retail Price ‘ 
1.7 LITER, OVERHEAD CAM, TRANSVERSE-MOUNTED ENGINE STD. 
CIS FUEL INJECTION STD. 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE STD. 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED, ENERGY SAVING ELECTRIC 
RADIATOR FAN STD. 
CROSS-FLOW RADIATOR STD. 
FOUR-SPEED, FULLY SYNCHRONIZED MANUAL TRANSMISSION WITH 
PERMANENT OIL FILLING STD. 
UPSHIFT INDICATOR LIGHT STD. 
STEEL BELTED RADIAL TIRES (FIVE) P155/80 STD. 
FOUR-WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION 
RACK-AND-PINION STEERING STD. 
NEGATIVE STEERING ROLL RADIUS STD. 
POWER ASSISTED DUAL DIAGONAL DISC/DRUM BRAKE SYSTEM STD. 
UNITIZED BODY CONSTRUCTION STD. 
HATCHBACK REAR DECK LID WITH PNEUMATIC SPRING STD. 
PROTECTIVE BELT-LINE MOLDINGS STD. 
CHROME HUB CAPS STD. 
TWO-SPEED ELECTRIC WIPERS AND WASHER 
ELECTRIC REAR WINDOW DEFOGGER/DEFROSTER STD. 
INERTIA CONTROLLED SEAT BELTS, FRONT STD. 
ENGINE HOOD RELEASE, INSIDE STD. 
RETRACTOR LAP BELTS, REAR STD. 
SELF-RESTORING ENERGY ABSORBING, HYDRAULIC BUMPER SYSTEM STD. 
RECLINING FRONT BUCKET SEATS STD. 
ARMRESTS, FRONT AND REAR STD. 
COLOR-COORDINATED WALL-TO-WALL CUT PILE CARPETING (12 STD. 
FLOW-THROUGH VENTILATION WITH THREE-SPEED BLOWER STD. 
SIDE WINDOW DEFROSTER VENTS STD. 
DAY/NIGHT REAR VIEW MIRROR STD. 
CLOCK, TRIP ODOMETER, COOLANT TEMPERATURE GAUGE STD. 
REAR SEAT FOLD DOWN FOR ENLARGED TRUNK CAPACITY STD. 
TINTED GLASS STD. 
FACTORY UNDERCOATING STD. 
FACTORY INSTALLED OPTIONS AND SUB-TOTAL 6,615.00 
THIS LABEL 1S AFFIXED PURSUANT TO FEDERAL AUTOMOBILE DISCLOSURE ACT PUBLIC LAW 85-506. Printed in U.S.A : 
much more expensive cars. happens 
The Rabbit also comes standard Sure, inclined, you 
with gas-saving upshift light, indulge yourself with long list 
found any other car luxury options that can run the 
price. Unless, course, just even Rabbit. 
But the way look it, the 


*EPA estimated mpg, highway estimate. (Use “estimated mpg” for comparison. Mileage varies with speed, trip length, weather. Actual highway mileage will probably less.) 
local taxes and dealer delivery charges additional. 


basic Rabbit—reliable, economi- 
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Neolabeling 


Diligent journalists have uncovered 
new trend Washington and they have 
duly endowed with label its own: 

The New Republic and Washington 
Monthly were the first make noises 
about the birth stylish but tough- 
minded progressive movement for the 
eighties, heady blend conservative 
and liberal ideas. But was Esquire that 
reported length the phenomenon 
its February cover article, ‘‘The 
Neoliberal thereby prompting 
surge daily press interest. Within 
days, the new label had appeared the 
Baltimore Evening Sun and The Denver 
Post and the society page The 
Washington Post. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal denounced the move- 
anti-capitalist its February 
lead editorial (HERE COME THE 
NEOLIBS). Press secretaries for neolib 
congressmen listed Esquire began 
getting calls from reporters. And 
Senator Gary Hart Colorado was in- 
vited on-the-record luncheon 
The Washington Post the strength 
his standing (according Post editor) 
the unannounced presidential candi- 
date the neoliberals. 

Esquire’s article came close the 
heels Time magazine cover stories 
about two other significant trends. Time 
reported that pregnancy has become 
fashionable new pastime and that human 
beings, exceedingly fond cats, have 
taken keeping them pets their 
homes. But pregnant women and pet 
cats are much easier for reporters 
identify than neoliberals; discovery 
this political trend evidently took some 
serious digging journalists with 
eye for subtle distinctions. 

How does the neoliberal movement 
differ from those other branches 
liberalism set out William Safire 
his Political Dictionary: 
screaming, professional, bleeding-heart, 


double-domed? difference that 
the neoliberal movement doesn’t 
replied aide Senator Hart, who 
must remain anonymous. 

Such disclaimers did not discourage 
Randall Rothenberg, author the Es- 
quire piece, who has contract from 
Simon and Schuster produce book 

wrote. new zeitgeist 
everyone shopping for, the first new 
political philosophy fifty years 
already 

According Rothenberg, neoliberals 
Congress are pragmatic, disdaining 
single-issue politics and political 
zealotry; they believe strong but 
lean and unwasteful military, fiscally 
conservative government that eschews 
Great Society solutions while seeking 
release America’s entrepreneurial spirit 
from the chains government regula- 
tion but, course, without abandon- 
ing compassion for the neediest. 

Consider one politician Capitol 
Hill who seems fit the bill. has de- 
nounced the intolerant ideologues the 
New Right, and not long ago appeared 
with Jane Fonda television program 
intended show that liberals, too, can 
patriotic. recent Senate hearing 
lambasted the Army for huge cost 
overruns involving new attack helicop- 
ter. His economic views generally con- 
form the Esquire definition. re- 
ferring Senator Barry Goldwater, 
neoliberal. 

Goldwater, sure, not Es- 
quire’s list, which 
confined Demo- 
crats. But how about 
William Proxmire 
John Glenn, or, for 
that matter, Jimmy 
Carter, all whom 
would seem fit the 
criteria? None 
these 
the list either. 


CJR/Patrick McDonnel! 


The reason that they are too old! 
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children the Fifties. They are 
cool and dispassionate Fifties 
Readers from Michigan might 
infer that the group includes their own 
Senator Carl Levin. forty-seven, this 
Democrat seems meet the age re- 
quirement (Hart forty-four). And 
cost-conscious military reformer, Levin 
meets the political criteria. But, fact, 
not Esquire’s list. 

possible explanation that Levin 
disheveled, balding, plump, perhaps the 
worst-dressed man the Senate, and 
anything but glamorous. that 
arbiter male vogue, stipulates that 
neolibs must good-looking 
some Democratic upstarts who assert 


that they are the true political heirs 


John Kennedy This may also 
explain why the unglamorous young 
Democratic senators Joe Biden and 
Chris Dodd did not make the list. cer- 
tainly explains why Gary Hart and Rep- 
resentative Tim Wirth (both ruggedly 
handsome) and Bill Bradley (towering 
ex-sports celebrity) were chosen for the 
Esquire cover photo; and why all the 
seven other neolib legislators mentioned 
the article are quite photogenic. 

One can quite readily imagine future 
People magazine cover: Neolib- 
erals and Their Foxy 

Age and looks aside, however, the 
political differences between members 
this sexy group overwhelm the 
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similarities. For instance, assessing 
congressional voting records, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action gave neolib 
Representative Wirth percent ap- 
proval rating 1981 (100 percent being 
But non-neolib Representa- 
tive Stephen Solarz (young New York 
Democrat) got almost identical rating 
percent, while neolib Representa- 
tive James Florio scored percent. 

The group’s program, according 
Esquire, calls for compulsory national 
service; better defense with cheaper, 
more reliable weapons; federalism that 
gives power entire regions, rather 
than states; negative income tax; and 
central economic planning foster 

However, according survey 
press secretaries, not one neoliberal 
Esquire’s list supported all these sup- 
posed articles faith. Some were op- 
posed noncommittal toward half 
three-quarters the tenets. Neolib rep- 
resentative Philip Gephardt has decried 
economic planning’’ with 
nearly much fervor The Wall Street 
Journal displayed attacking the 
neolibs, who appear unanimous only 


hey constitute group 
sorts: young Democrats who 
survived the landslide 
and who say they are seeking new ideas 
revitalize their party. date, they 
have not found many, but one shouldn’t 
knock them for trying. Still, better 
term for them than Esquire’s might 
blow-dried 

Journalists love labels and 
would hard-pressed get without 
them. disturbing, however, when 
what appears lurk behind new label 
the desire promote glamour, per- 
sonality, and the flashy image rather 
than present information and ideas. 
Unfortunately, sex what sells. 

all fairness, The Washington 
Monthly and The New Republic stress 
the supposedly new ideas 
neoliberalism, not age looks. Indeed, 
The New Republic claimed last October 
that Senator Pat Moynihan that 
florid, irascible, and supposedly 
neoconservative intellectual actu- 
ally prominent neoliberal. This fact 
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alone suggests that neoliberalism 
slippery concept the Holy Roman 
Empire, entity which its fall was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor empire. 

that may, Esquire’s sexier 
image neoliberalism image that 
seems tailor-made for news 
what has caught the attention the 
daily press. Let’s hope that the 
daily press display short attention 
span. It’s been known happen before. 


The class act 


The best piece journalism I’ve read 
quite some time appeared recent 
issue The Washington Tribune, 
free, biweekly tabloid distributed 
liquor stores and other outlets across 
town. was not surprised the high 
quality the article, contributing 
editor Charles Freund, because have 
become regular reader the paper. 
The writing consistently excellent. 
There are occasional local scoops, wel- 
come alternatives Washington Post 
film reviews, and frequent jabs the 
capital’s only daily newspaper. 

first glance, the Freund piece 
seemed only mildly promising. The 
headlines and photo captions indicated 
that was about conference Silver 
Spring, Maryland, Eastern-style 
mystics and believers new age 
universal harmony. Yet what Freund ac- 
tually produced was sardonic, marvel- 
ously acute evocation the late sixties, 
made eerie the passage time, and 
eerier the revelation that many 
sixties ‘‘space supposedly long 
gone, are still among us. 

The 5,000-word article moves dis- 
cursively from the world L.A. street 
mystics, circa 1968, the Silver Spring 
conference, and back for closing 
vignette. Its subject the last 
Freund’s many unplanned encounters 
with one Headband, fatuous new-age 
guru who was about leave town: 
blurted out, ‘Have good trip,’ and 
winced because knew what was com- 
ing next. didn’t disappoint me. Tak- 
ing hand whatever the with-it 
handshake was that month, assumed 
his big I-Know-Everything expression, 
which was, really, filled with friend- 
ship, and knowing perfectly well 


wasn’t leaving for anyplace, said, ‘Hey, 
you have good trip, too, 
felt surge relief that never have 
run into him again. Just then said, 
see each other again, man.’ 

One does not find writing like this 
the Post very often. This one reason 
why the chief editor, Mark 
Jenkins, and its backers (mainly local 
businessmen) are hopeful that the ad- 
thin paper will soon catch enough 
turn profit and become weekly. 

Another reason for optimism, says 
Jenkins, that many the Post’s 
770,000 readers resent its power and 
like see twitted. The Tribune pro- 
vides steady diet such twits its 
column, which broke the 
news, for example, that Post metro 
editor Bob Woodward had been shifted 
back investigative work and implied 
that this was direct ramification the 
Janet Cooke ‘‘Jimmygate’’ fiasco 
(which the Post denies). 

Jenkins maintains that the Post, un- 
like the Tribune, indifferent Dis- 
trict Columbia issues, focuses 
much suburban news, and only 
really interested those local stories 
that could make national splash, like 
Watergate. Naturally, the Post denies 
this. There disputing, however, 
that the coverage local 
real-estate scandals and the impact 
city neighborhoods new shopping 
malls and subway stops 
thorough and impressive especially 
considering the paper’s shoestring 
budget and tiny staff. (Only two editors 
work full-time. 

For their eighty-hour weeks, Jenkins 
and coeditor Robert Vasilak get $100 
each. Freund says that and the pa- 
per’s free-lancers are paid 
and that nearly the aspiring writers 
who work for the tabloid earn their liv- 
ing from nonwriting jobs elsewhere. 
Nor the Tribune’s office the base- 
ment seedy hotel anything brag 
about. Freund notes that another D.C. 
alternative newspaper bit the dust not 
long ago after splurging new office 
furniture. don’t intend repeat 
that says, pointing de- 
caying leather chair from which the 
stuffing hangs like entrails. for 
good writing are too hard 
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With the aid light rays that lie 
beyond the visible range, Amoco oil 
exploration scientists are locating new 
hydrocarbon reserves. This technique 
begins with the identification source 
materials. 


Under ultra-violet rays, source mate- 
rials for oil esce, and become 
visible the eye. Image analysis 


Amoco using invisible light 
find the source materials for oil. 


this fluorescence reveals further 
details the distribution hydro- 
carbons the reservoir. This technique 
has helped Amoco find oil rock 
samples Colorado. 


just one the technologies Amoco 
uses find the energy America 
needs today, and keep growing 
the year 2000...and beyond. 


You expect more from leader. 
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COMMENT 


political press? 


For more than year, segments the American press have 
again been under attack for the way they have covered the 
struggles small country which the United States 
government has taken proprietary interest. The site this 
time happens Salvador, but the terms the debate 
are already familiar from previous disputes over coverage 
Cuba, Vietnam, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and 
more. The charges, always, seem boil down two: 
First, that the news stories not sufficiently favor the 
American point view. Second, that the reporters them- 
selves are ideologically untrustworthy. 

the Salvador controversy, criticism the U.S. 
government itself has been muted. Instead, curiously, the 
onslaught has been led the editorial page The Wall 
Street Journal. February 10, the Journal gave its entire 
editorial space, forty column inches, full-scale indict- 
ment headed THE MEDIA’S WAR. The presentation has the air 
rising from long-standing grievance, for reaches far 
beyond the problem Salvador all the way back, 
fact, John Reed. 

long concentrates Salvador, however, the 
Journal’s chief exhibit the now-celebrated 
story covered Raymond Bonner The New York Times 
and Alma Guillermoprieto The Washington Post. The 
Journal critique centers its fire Bonner for concluding 
that massacre had occurred the village Mozote De- 
cember 1981 and for having allegedly concealed the cir- 
cumstance that Salvadoran rebels had provided guided 
tour the site. (This was followed few days later 
Journal editor’s assertion The MacNeil/Lehrer Report 
that Bonner had political orientation that The 
most effective rebuttal Bonner’s original story January 
27, which said, among other things: ‘‘It not possible 
for observer who was not present the time the mas- 
sacre determine independently how many people died 
who killed Bonner also made clear that had 
visited Mozote the company ‘‘those who are fighting 
against the 

The Journal’s editorial first seems simply grab 
bag, ranging does through the coverage Cambodia 
the Times, the ‘‘Jimmy’s fraud the Post, the 
long-ago Fidel Castro Herbert Mat- 
thews the Times, and the tired groans Freedom 
House monograph about the biases the press. 

But there something more. The Journal, appears, has 
gone over the school that believes, its heart hearts, 
that news for against that story is, the immortal 
terms Colonel Cathcart Catch-22, either feather 


the cap black eye. That news is, bottom, propaganda. 

This premise made clear the final paragraph THE 
MEDIA’S WAR, where the Journal lays out the underlying as- 
sumptions that coverage Salvador should reflect: that 
atrocities are committed both sides, that guerrilla suc- 
cess would lead Cuban domination, that the Salvadoran 
government has undertaken useful reforms. How this works 
practice can seen the Journal’s page-one story 
March concerning the Salvadoran elections; provides 
helpful nudge for those who may have missed the point: 
events Sunday certainly suggest that democracy 
preferred here over revolutionary change the sort being 
pressed the 

The problem that such views present journalists ob- 
vious. American journalism has long operated the basis 
what sociologist Gaye Tuchman has called the 
ritual’’ objectivity, the observance which permits the 
press close observer events without participating 
them. can even argued that, era when the idea 
objectivity has been under persistent attack, the Ameri- 
can press has actually become more objective than before 
for example, providing coverage both sides the 
lines Vietnam and covering both the official and the 
antiwar sides the Vietnam issue home. 

The lesson learned from the dispute over coverage 
Salvador not only that this position misunderstood 
but, worse, that even when understood may not 
accepted. (The assassination four Dutch journalists 
their way interview Salvadoran rebels was blunt sign 
such nonacceptance.) The United States government, 
course, has always leaned toward the view that objectivity 
ends the water’s edge. This idea was refurbished Pres- 
ident Reagan his March Guide interview which 
held model the press’s behavior World War 
the same behavior that some historians have condemned 
supine and propagandistic. What more disturbing 
find parts the journalism community accepting the 
cal boundaries for news prescribed official policy. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Greensboro, North Carolina, Daily News, for 
the cold-blooded headline over page-one bulletin (January 
11) about the death thirteen Britons freak winter 
storm the British Isles: STIFF UPPER LIPS. 

Laurel: NBC Nightly News and correspondent Ken 
Bode, for following February 1982, statement 
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George which the vice president tried free him- 
self and the Reagan administration from the curse 
doo flatly denying that had ever used the 
term and challenging the networks prove otherwise. Bode 
invoked the magic art videotape conjure speech 
made Bush Carnegie-Mellon University Pittsburgh 
April 10, 1980, showing Bush charging that call 
voodoo economic gonna 


Dart: U.S. News World Report, for illustration that 
didn’t illustrate. Accompanying its January story the 
time black teenage unemployment was 
the above photograph, captioned young blacks who 
are unemployed, many empty hours are spent hanging out 
city fact, the four identifiable men the pic- 
ture are all their mid-twenties and employed the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel. 

Laurel: Inquiry magazine and writer Keith Schneider, 
for the March cover story, disturbing 
report the accumulating evidence against the herbicide 
Tordon. Despite striking increase malignancies and 
other health problems among the residents Cherokee 
County, North Carolina, the weed killer continues 
sprayed there (and elsewhere) with dismaying abandon 
the forest industry, utility companies, and U.S. government 
agencies. 

Dart: the Arlington, Virginia, Journal, for February 
feature, DOING BUSINESS THE MARY KAY WAY, forty- 
nine-paragraph, four-photograph puff for Mary Kay 
Cosmetics that unblushingly mentioned the product fifty- 
nine times. 

Laurel: CBS Evening News and senior news analyst 


Bill Moyers, for model report (February 24) congres- 
sional efforts kill FTC resolution that would require 
used-car dealers tell customers about known major de- 
fects the cars they sell. basic accessory: the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, which contributed over 
million dollars the 1980 elections some 
twenty-six the twenty-seven members the House 
committee who voted against the used-car rule. 

Dart: The Washington Post, for assigning book 
reviewer who had been the subject prolonged attack 
one the author’s previous books. Clay Blair, whose 
negative review Joseph Goulden’s Korea: The Untold 
Story the War, ran the February Post, had been 
portrayed Goulden his 1965 book The Curtis Caper 
such unflattering way that Blair had publicly expressed 
urge both Goulden’s arms the elbow.”’ 
(And thanks Greg Walter the Philadelphia Daily News 
for reviewing the whole sorry episode March 
column.) 

Laurel: the Nashville Tennessean, for the journalistic 
resolution judicial and moral tragedy nearly seventy 
years ago the sensational conviction and subsequent 
lynching, propelled wave rabid anti-Semitism, 
Leo Frank, young Jewish factory superintendent At- 
lanta, for the murder teenage girl. Acting the 
newspaper conducted two-month investigation that ulti- 
mately confirmed frightened eyewitness’s belated account: 
Frank had been innocent; the true murderer was local 
janitor, the prosecution’s chief witness, now dead. 

Dart: WKFT-TV, Fayetteville, North Carolina, for 
trading its professional birthright for mess footage. 
When the Committee Support the People Sai- 
vador called news conference prior its planned march 
protest the training Salvadoran soldiers nearby Fort 
Bragg, the station gave WKFT credentials county 
deputy that allowed him and his videotape machine 
access the journalists-only meeting. (Station officials 
later explained that return for use the WKFT sticker the 
department had agreed share with the station any 
film shot the press conference and march.) 

Laurel: Louise White, stringer for the Southern Sis- 
kiyou Newspapers Siskiyou County, California. Suspect- 
ing that the county board supervisors was flouting the 
state’s open-meetings law, White dug into county records 
and discovered that, 1981 alone, the board had met 
secret session 102 times. result her protest, which 
was supported other news media the area, the board 
reformed. 
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began small, quarter 
century ago. 

back room his house, 
Dr. Maynard Murray, Chicago 
physician, started hydroponic 
garden. 

Instead growing veg- 
etables soil, grew them 
solution water and minerals. 
And produced enough feed 
family four. 

Encouraged, Dr. Murray 
moved Florida and went into 


hydroponic farming commercially. 
Today, has 178 beds, each 
100 feet long and yard across, 
growing vegetables water. 
Pumps developed the 
people ITT Bell Gossett flood 
the beds twice day using min- 
erals, like dissolved 
the water feed the vegetables. 
This new kind farming 
virtually weed-free. 
It's also economical—and 
oblivious weather. 


course, hydroponic 
farming requires dependable, 
trouble-free pumps. (Dr. Murray 
still using the same ITT pumps 
started with.) 

ITT, our pumps are used 
homes and industry, for every- 
thing from air conditioning 
etching computer chips. 

But feel particular 
pride helping business like 
Dr. 
just beginning grow. 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 


Park Aver 


| 


years ago, February 24, 1942, announcer 
William Hale moved one those huge, spring- 
mounted radio microphones small New York 
studio intone deliberately accented German: 

from America war. The news may good bad. 

shall tell you the 

Those inspirational words have been romantically pre- 
served the Voice America. Accordingly, much was 
made the fortieth anniversary VOA’s first 


broadcast was celebrated the sterile marble hallways 


the Health and Human Services Building Washington’s 
Independence Avenue, where VOA’s main studios and 
editorial staffs broadcast some 900 hours week thirty- 
nine languages more than eighty million listeners 
throughout the world. 

Voice America directors from past years mingled with 
VOA editors, writers, reporters, translators, and producers. 
From the International Communication Agency, which 
VOA subordinate, there were the officials and foreign 
service officers who, formally and through personal ties, 
ultimately control Charles Wick, President 
Ronald Reagan’s longtime friend who runs ICA, and James 
Conkling, Wick’s old friend who then was running 
VOA, were there, and too was President Reagan not 
mingle, but address. Conkling talked about making 
VOA attractive kind listening experience 
which inspires new generations join Reagan praised 
VOA for remaining ‘‘faithful those standards jour- 
nalism that will not compromise the recounted 
how young radio sports announcer had dramatized 
wire reports baseball games, sometimes embellishing 
them with details drawn from his own imagination. 


Robin Grey, who has observed the VOA close range for years, 
has written this article under pseudonym order protect 
sources the agency. 
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Voice America 


Government radio has gone war 
with the Soviets and with itself 


ROBIN GREY 


the truth got was the moral the story. other 
words, can attractively 

The messages were about what one would expect 
volatile time when VOA staffers suspect that the Reagan 
administration trying recapture those good old days 
World War Then, VOA combated German and Japanese 
propaganda with its own version the truth. This time, the 
enemy Soviet Union. The Reagan administration, 
especially Charles Wick, founder what called 
seems many VOA staffers eager load the propa- 
ganda guns, let loose salvos Moscow 
what the administration sees life-and-death struggle 
with the enemy. 


Old-boy network 


understand what going VOA, one must under- 
stand that the Voice made two different kinds 
people. There are the ICA career foreign service men and 
women, many whom have spent years overseas em- 
bassies public affairs officers (PAOs) public informa- 
tion officers (PIOs). Along with sprinkling State De- 
partment diplomats, they make the management 
VOA, supervising the work the second group VOA 
the editors, writers, and correspondents. 

Often competent, sometimes foreign service 
officers, the PAOs and the PIOs nonetheless come their 
VOA jobs with certain views about what with infor- 
mation. They rarely, ever, have worked journalists 
editors. Few have ever gotten further into journalism than 
the composition press release. them, information, 
often not, malleable material. diplomat tends 
consider the consequences information. journalist 
tends consider information the final step the chain. 
the PAOs and the instinctively look the news dif- 
ferently than the VOA staffers who have been recruited 
from newspapers, wire services, and radio stations. The 
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former service chief one East European language broad- 
cast, who has also put time PIO, confided exam- 
ple: job promote American foreign policy. the 
policy good relations with [Country X], then broadcast 
good news. relations are not good, then broadcasts 
reflect Question: U.S. policy favors good 
relations, but the news bad?’’ Answer: find 
favorable information 

The old-boy network public affairs and press officers 
works harmoniously. The PAO Moscow knows that 
cables VOA’s U.S.S.R. division chief, recently back from 
stint the Soviet Union, complaining about VOA Rus- 
sian language broadcasts, the complaint will heard sym- 
pathetically. After all, they were the trenches together. 
They know, few know, what the enemy like and how 
the battle must fought. 

During foreign service officer’s tour duty with VOA 
usually about four years ICA headquarters will decide 
whether destined for more prestigious ranks who 
knows? cereer minister, even ambassador someday; 
whether will consigned dead-end jobs. The 
foreign service officer temporarily assigned VOA ever 
mindful that there more the news than the news. Dip- 
lomatic relations are involved. Careers are stake. 

contrast, the VOA central-newsroom writer, editor, 
ground, encouraged see worry less 
about the diplomatic consequences the United States 
reporting international events. she thus separated 
from the ICA foreign service officer deep, unbridge- 
able gulf different interests. Each group, accordingly, 


VOA director James Conkling (above right) helped ICA director Charles Wick cut 
the anniversary party cake. But cutting the bureaucratic mustard was another story. Four weeks 
later, Conkling was out and John Hughes (inset), Wick senior deputy, was in. 


reacts differently the raw information that daily pours 
tens thousands words into VOA’s central newsroom 
volume that usually allows only instinctive decisions 
its news merits. 


Let Poland Poland 


Charles Wick promoted the idea the international 
television spectacular Let Poland after Poland’s 
Premier Wojciech Jaruzelski declared martial law De- 
cember 13, 1981. extrovert bubbling with ideas, Wick 
lawyer education, one-time real estate speculator, and 
former and film producer (he wrote and produced 
Snow White and the Three Stooges for Twentieth Century 
Fox). For Poland, Wick drew old Ronald Reagan friends 
like Bob Hope and Frank Sinatra, and new acquaintances 
like Margaret Thatcher and Helmut Schmidt; brought 
Hollywood producer, with Oscar awards ceremony and 
other television spectaculars among his credits, create 
one-and-one-half-hour videotape that laboriously and 
sanctimoniously portrayed the Russians the bad guys and 
the Poles and Lech Walesa the good guys. 

One trouble with Let Poland Poland propaganda 
was that was just plain bad. took inherently moving, 
historic striving for freedom that told its own story its 
own words and pictures, and turned into melodrama 
about brave little Poland, melodrama larded with dull 
diplomatic recitations Schmidt the theme the 
injustice repression. 

The other trouble with Poland was that was produced 
for television, and thus was beamed the very audiences 
Western Europe, for example needed 
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convinced Moscow’s imperialism and the Jaruzelski 
regime’s perfidy. The real targets Wick’s propaganda 
the millions the Soviet Union and East Europe heard 
only sound tracks Poland and truncated ones that, 
editors most VOA’s thirty-nine language broadcast 
services labored convert picture story into solely 
sound medium. 

Let Poland Poland was considered flop almost 
everyone except ICA headquarters, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, block from the White House. Interviewed the 
CBS Morning News, Wick’s deputy, Gilbert Robinson, 
said that was enormously successful from what 
hear the comments coming around the 
VOA correspondent reported the same day from Europe that 
the London Times had described Poland dull 
East European propaganda film.’’ BBC critic was 
quoted saying that the program smiles sophis- 
ticated France’s Monde called bore. 


The Nicolaides memo 


Thanks private memorandum written VOA’s then- 
director Conkling and leaked last November The Wash- 


ington Post, Philip Nicolaides briefly became something 


household name Washington. The political right did 
and does regard Nicolaides the Jesse Helms the 
ideological war with the Russians. Voice America 

complained the National Review mid-February, 
Nicolaides was being eased out. VOA staff prefers 


not disturb the waters, arguing that more ‘credible’ 


refrains from broadcasting ‘propaganda’, i.e., the 

former Houston radio commentator, Nicolaides had 
been hired after Wick took over. first, worked ‘*Up- 
VOA calls its parent ICA headquarters located 
dozen blocks from the VOA editorial offices and studios. 
For reasons that remain unclear, Conkling asked Nicolaides 
put down paper some ideas about what VOA should 


doing. Thus was born the famous 


September 21, 1981, segments which appeared the 
front page the November Washington Post under the 
headline PROPAGANDA ROLE URGED FOR VOICE AMERICA. 


icolaides’ ten-page memo argued forcefully that 
are all the world understands prop- 


aganda and that the convincing 
raison for the VOA, therefore, counter 
[the Soviet] broadcast must 
portray the Soviet Union the last great predatory empire 
earth. must strive ‘destabilize’ the Soviet 
Union and its satellites promoting disaffection betwee 
peoples and rulers. should fan the flames 
nationalism within the puppet states controlled the 
USSR. should extol the merits our system 
pluralist, representative democracy and free 
Nicolaides’ portrayal VOA psy-war instrument 
the Reagan administration’s assault the Soviet Union ap- 
palled many VOA staffers. But, important note, not 
all. sense, Nicolaides was only asking VOA recall its 
World War heritage, but now facing different enemy. 


continued 
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Speaking the fortieth anniversary ceremonies 
February 24, President Reagan recalled his own experiences 
lowa broadcaster decades ago and, Frank Reynolds 
reported ABC’s World News that night, them rolling 
the Below, some excerpts from 


More than forty years ago, was pioneer 
radio, sports announcer. And found myself 
broadcasting major league baseball games from 
telegraphed reports. was not the 

Now, the game was rather dull, you could say, 
‘It’s hard-hit ball down towards second base. 
The shortstop going over after the 
and makes wild stab, picks up, turns and gets 
him out just time.’ 

Now, submit you that told the truth, was 
out from shortstop first, and don’t know 
whether really ran over toward second base and 
made one-handed stab, whether just 
squatted down and took the bal! when came 
him. 

But the truth got there, and other words, can 
attractively packaged. 

Well, we’re justifiably proud that, unlike Soviet 
broadcasts, the Voice America not only 
committed telling its country’s story, but also 
remains faithful those standards journalism 
that will not compromise the truth. 
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One the best-informed newsrooms the world, the News and Current Affairs section main choke point 
the VOA news flow. News reports that fail clear this first gatekeeper don’t get the air. 


Conkling, turned out, had hired Nicolaides last fall 
the new deputy for editorial commentary the VOA pro- 
gram director (equivalent editor chief). news confer- 
ence was hastily called after the Post story appeared that 
Conkling, exposed his first experience with news-leak 
politics Washington, could disassociate himself from the 
views Nicolaides. petition objecting Nicolaides was 
already being circulated throughout the VOA building, and 
staffers had already met privately with Conkling. Nonethe- 
less, tactical mistake, Conkling refused jettison 
Nicolaides right there and then. The impression lingered 
that shared sentiments even did not in- 
tend, publicly stated, shape VOA into propaganda 
machine. Nicolaides was reassigned Uptown February 
and finally was let ICA March. Too much publicity 
had made him political liability. But there was more than 
controversial individual issue. 

The memorandum caused particular outrage among 
VOA news professionals because spirit, and for the most 
part letter, went against the entrenched 
argument. had become the golden word 
the newsroom during the Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
administrations more confident and competent news 
editors and staffs fought off Uptown censors. 
translated into forthright news. The argument, basic 
enough, was that increasingly sophisticated VOA audiences 
countries like the Soviet Union would longer accept 
hard-sell propaganda. 

This new was severely tested 
Watergate. Kenneth Giddens, wealthy businessman and 
Nixon appointee, was VOA director during those crucial 
years. Giddens’s politics were right-wing, and was 
clearly sympathetic Nixon. But Giddens, who owned 
television station his native Mobile, Alabama, took 
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proprietary interest VOA. momentous bureaucratic 
fight, fended off powerful Uptown pressures tone 
down VOA reporting Watergate revelations. matter 
credibility, argued, with newsroom support, the story 
had aired. consequence, VOA broadcast 
throughout the world full account one could find 
the political demise President Nixon. 

Ever since then, VOA news staffers have used the 
Watergate coverage the supreme example the Voice’s 
claim credibility. Indeed, some argue that had VOA been 
forced parrot the Nixon White House line during 
Watergate, VOA itself would have suffered enormous dam- 
age when Nixon resigned. That may debatable. But there 
little doubt that VOA attracts larger and larger world au- 
diences because perceived relatively objective 
source news well official United States govern- 
ment information. 


The Charter 


The renewed dispute over VOA-the-Government- 
Mouthpiece VOA-the-Public-Radio tests what VOA 
the vicious sort between VOA news editors and 
foreign service officers who want VOA controlled, 
watched, and censored eventually produced Public Law 
94-350, signed President Gerald Ford July 1976. 

succinctly states three principles: news will 
accurate, objective, and VOA will 
balanced and comprehensive projection sig- 
nificant American thought and and 
will present the policies the United States clearly and 

inside knowledge necessary see that the Charter’s 
first principle was designed please the VOA news advo- 


most 
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cates, the last soothe the manipulators news, and the 
middle one satisfy various critics, some Congress, who 
argue that American tax-supported international radio 
should extol America broadcasts foreign audiences. 
short, the Charter was compromise. But was mile- 
stone. put VOA’s news function for the first time under 
congressional umbrella, and lessened somewhat the com- 
plete control VOA the mother house Uptown. 

Along with the Charter, agreements were worked out be- 
tween VOA and Uptown the 1970s how VOA’s 
foreign correspondents shouid operate. the number 
foreign bureaus was increased their present fifteen, open 
warfare broke out over the question U.S. embassy control 
over VOA reports filed correspondents. There were 
cases, some them fully aired Washington’s news- 
papers, American ambassadors their PAOs censoring 
reports filed VOA foreign correspondents. The Ameri- 
can ambassador Israel vehemently for exam- 
ple, when VOA correspondent contacted PLO. 
American ambassador Yugoslavia personally censored 
VOA correspondent’s report American arms sales 
Yugoslavia. 

Such direct interference, along with more common indi- 
rect censorship and pressures, produced new guideline 
June 1978. The rules existing through most the 1970s, 
known (for Circular Airgram), required VOA 
correspondents traveling communist countries submit 
their stories PAOs for editorial clearance before 
filing. all other countries, the embassy public affairs staff 
could demand clearance chose. 

The tension eased following the new agreement. was 
another compromise. VOA correspondents would 
directly the Chief the VOA News Divi- 
sion Washington and receive assignments exclusively 
from the Voice VOA correspondents en- 
tering country would inform the resident PAO. But neither 
the PAOs nor anyone else could censor the scripts PAOs 
routinely had done. 

The new guidelines, while freeing correspondents from 
harassment and interference, also put the onus VOA 
editors Washington. They became the targets ICA 
State Department wrath and, some cases, they themselves 
turned into censors. 


The news flow 


The organization VOA baffles most political appointees, 
well many foreign service officers who, coming back 
from overseas, are inserted into VOA for their obligatory 
domestic tours. one sense, VOA thirty-nine radio sta- 
tions tied together the VOA logo and NCA the 
central ‘‘News and Current Affairs’’ section from which 
they get all their immediate newscasts and the bulk 
their correspondents’ reports, background pieces, features, 
and analyses. 

The NCA newsroom runs twenty-four hours day, seven 
days week the third floor the Health and Human 
Services Building North. churns out dozen 
ten-minute newscasts each day, drawn from possibly one 
the best-informed newsrooms the world. daily proc- 
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esses fifty correspondents’ reports: the two- and 
three-minute radio spots from VOA’s fifteen foreign and 
nine domestic bureaus. provides dozens other news 
items produced regional desks and tailored VOA’s 
main geographic broadcasting divisions (Soviet Union, 
Europe, Middle East, Africa, Latin America, Asia). 

The NCA newsroom VOA’s language services 
roughly what the its clients. the first sturdy 
gatekeeper international news flow that begins, for 
example, with report new twist the Polish story. 
The report, received telephone (for English) and telex 
(for foreign language translation) from VOA’s own corre- 
spondent from news services, moves through the VOA 
central newsroom editors. Then, depending editors’ de- 
cisions, travels via in-house teletype the language ser- 
vices, where either translated and broadcast native 
speaker, discarded not useful. news report fails 
clear the first gatekeeper the central newsroom 
chances are that will never broadcast VOA Eng- 
lish any other language. Thus, the NCA newsroom 


main choke point the VOA news 
Hindi, Argentineans Spanish. The language 
services VOA, including the dominant 
English,’’ are individual editorial satrapies. 
These thirty-nine radio stations may get most their infor- 
mation from NCA round-the-clock flow fully pre- 
pared newscasts, correspondents’ reports, features, 
analyses, and commentaries, but what then happens these 
thousands English words depends complicated in- 
terplay nationalist sentiments, personal ideology, bu- 
politics, and private interpretations the Ameri- 
can national interest and least all what might 
regarded objective, dispassionate news judgments. 
Since the VOA language service staffs are neither jour- 
nalistically well trained nor immersed the day’s news, 
they are easily influenced the Uptown foreign service 
corps. classified cable from the American embassy 
Peking, Moscow, Cairo has powerful impact the 
Chinese, Russian, Arabic services. First, because the 
foreign service officers overseeing these services are more 
sympathetic embassy complaints and suggestions for 
VOA broadcasts. And, second, because the language serv- 
ice staffs, even they were disposed object 
communications, are seldom armed with the in- 
formation contest point. 


there are thirty-nine other editorial checkpoints 
that also decide what, for example, millions 
Chinese finally hear Mandarin, Indians 


The “hit list” 


There was talk last fall VOA that ex- 
tended from the top down through the layers editors the 
NCA newsroom. The VOA scuttlebutt was that the Reagan 
administration was prepared change the Voice’s pro- 
gramming. The scuttlebutt wasn’t exactly fantasy. Presi- 
dential candidate Ronald Reagan had said major foreign 
policy speech Chicago March 1980 that American 
government-funded radio systems should used extol 
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models free enterprise like Taiwan and South Korea and 
reveal failings communist economies. (He included 
not only VOA but also the formerly CIA-sponsored and 
now congressionally funded Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, which broadcast more detailed internal information 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, respectively.) 
Richard Allen, soon appointed national security 
adviser, was believed the chief architect plan 
turn VOA into more aggressive instrument foreign pol- 
icy. And, indeed, Allen one day last September picked 
the phone rage both ICA director Wick and VOA direc- 
tor Conkling over story that VOA correspondent had 
filed about the CIA-organized arms supply Afghan resis- 
tance fighters. The story itself was old, and the VOA report 
did more than repeat recent ABC exposé. The point 
Allen’s rage was not whether the story was true not 
happened true but whether VOA, tax- 
supported radio should tell the truth the facts 
supported Soviet propaganda contradicted American 
policy. 


CIA-arms-to-Afghan story became uninten- 
tional catalyst. moved events along more quickly 
than was desired the VOA editorial management 
held over from the Carter administration. That 
news-oriented management had not yet 

Conkling. His international experience was limited. His 

knowledge VOA lore and theology was nonexistent. His 

experience savage Washington bureaucratic street 
fighting was comparable Citizen Goodbody taking the 

New York subway. Meanwhile, Uptown was educating 

Reagan’s old friend Wick in, among other things, VOA’s 

errant ways. Conkling, who spent much his first months 

Uptown meetings, finally returned VOA clean 
house. 

began November with the deputy director, William 
Haratunian. foreign service officer who had been chief 
NCA the late 1960s and who had come back the 
Voice convert the ideal unvarnished news, Haratu- 
nian was hoping finish out his years with VOA. was 
attending his mother’s funeral when got the news that 
was out. His replacement was career foreign service 
officer, Terrance whom Uptown once had put 
charge the Russian service. Haratunian’s chief assist- 
ant, William Read, who had worked for the 
newsroom the 1970s and who was thus part the old 
newsroom gang, was abruptly assigned Uptown. His re- 
placement was Charles Courtney, career foreign service 
officer with VOA experience. 

The important position program manager had been 
vacant for some months, since the departure former 
public affairs officer who his one-year VOA stint had 
been commonly regarded ineducable. Cliff Groce, 
longtime VOA hand, and for years the deputy: program 
manager, had been running things the meantime. During 
Conkling’s early months, Groce refused supply Conkling 
with the names English division staffers who had aired 
report that the U.S. embassy Moscow found objection- 
able. Groce said have argued that the request smacked 
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McCarthyism. Groce, like Read, was assigned Uptown. 
Meanwhile, the position program manager was filled 
Washington-based commercial radio executive, Frank 
Scott. Next, the NCA chief ten years, former VOA 
Middle East correspondent, Alan Heil, was edged out and 
put into newly created job program development. His 
successor was Gene Pell, NBC’s former Moscow, and then 
Pentagon, correspondent. 


this shuffle, Heil’s deputy for news, Bernard 

Kamenske, who had substantially raised the profes- 

sional level VOA’s newsroom the 1970s, and who 

was rumored the Conkling took job 

senior editor with Ted Turner’s Cable News Network 
Washington. Kamenske’s resignation jarred VOA central 
newsroom staffers. earned editorial The New York 
Times, well news reports the Times, The Washing- 
ton Post, and network television, suggesting that the 
Reagan administration was moving restructure VOA into 
propaganda machine. 

The next was Kamenske protégé, Mark Willen, 
accomplished correspondent who had been brought from 
VOA’s State Department bureau upgrade the innocuous 
sounding Under Kamenske and Willen, 
the round-up desk the NCA newsroom had set the pace 
for fast, hard news, untouched politics. drew the best 
writers produce continuous newscasts for the 
the thirty-nine language services. left the dregs the 
news the regional desks, where news was often soft- 
pedaled was the VOA term. Willen, like 
Kamenske, bristled the slightest tampering with news. 
One Tuesday morning mid-February, was called into 
the office Conkling’s new deputy, Catherman. There 
Willen was told that was being assigned VOA’s New 
Delhi bureau, and was expected begin Hindi language 
lessons the next Monday. 

The cumulative result these assignments was clear 
and unencumbered chain command from Conkling 
straight down that first major gatekeeper, the NCA news 
desk. True, Frank Scott was professional news executive 
and Gene Pell was respected journalist who early his 
VOA tenure announced his intention shield the news 
writers from Uptown. But also was true that the old news- 
room group that had stubbornly fought ambassadors and 
Uptown, that had lobbied Congress get the Charter ap- 
proved, and that privately and publicly had argued for news 
this VOA group had been decimated 
about four months. 

Thus, there were few left battle when, for example, 
the head the VOA censorship office walked into the of- 
fice deputy NCA news chief one day February and 
ordered that story about the assassination Turkish 
diplomat San Francisco changed. news story. 

one had tried cross that sacrosanct line while the 
Heil-Kamenske team ran the newsroom. 

Even the old news group was being cleaned out, how- 
ever, Conkling himself was under pressure from the VOA 
news staff, which suspected that VOA was being turned 
into anti-Soviet propaganda machine, and from conser- 
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From adjacent studios, Master Control picks newscasts thirty-nine languages, 


sending them overseas relay transmitters and onward VOA audiences five continents. 


vatives, who suspected that was not. March, sur- 
prise announcement, Conkling fact resigned. Although 
was rumored that did under pressure from Wick, 
Conkling said was returning his native California be- 
cause adjust the workings government. 

his place, the White House appointed John Hughes, 
Wick senior deputy whose journalistic credentials include 
Pulitzer Prize and twenty-five years experience with The 
Christian Science Monitor, several them editor. But 
his year’s experience with Uptown, Hughes had worked 
closely and Let Poland Poland. And 
that record caused apprehension the VOA newsroom 
which hat Hughes would wear VOA director. 


Censorship U.S.A. 


Hughes took over VOA already partially structured re- 
spond Uptown political directives. Censorship VOA 
operates through the innocent-sounding Applica- 
tion pre-Reagan administration days, 
assigned Uptown variously censored scripts, 
advised politically significant news events, and some- 
times prescribed how write the news before was made. 
But the advice policy officers was often ignored and, 
after Congress approved the VOA Cnarter 1976, they 
seldom were taken seriously. 


the Conkling sweep the VOA news group, the VOA 
censor’s office was reorganized. The Applications 
had been off one side former organizational 
charts. the new charts, the action line came straight 
down from the VOA Director through deputies, and then 
branched off: right, the left, 
the For the first time, VOA’s policy 
director ranked equally with the program director. Besides 
that, the policy office was quickly authorized expand 
from four seven members. Official notes one the 
morning editorial meetings senior editors reported that 
VOA Director [for Policy and Programs] 
Courtney said the new policy chief, Jack Harrod, will use 
the additional people for more precise regionalization, for 
centralizing and strengthening policy guidance procedures, 
and for developing better coordination with policy elements 
outside Translated from bureaucratese, this meant 
that the censor’s office was being given more people 
watch the VOA news flow more closely. 

portent tighter control came one late-January day 
when Deputy Director Courtney and Program Director Scott 
were away. Policy Director Harrod chaired the 9:30 
news meeting which division chiefs get their day’s news 
instructions. After that, rather reguiar routine developed. 
more openly suggested the direction VOA 
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news reporting. Thus, for days before President Reagan’s 
speech proposing basin’’ plan, VOA policy 
reminded division chiefs the 9:30 a.M. editorial meeting 
the approaching address. Policy officers took mention- 
ing and distributing overnight diplomatic cables from U.S. 
embassies suggesting how VOA programming could sup- 
port American foreign policy. Policy officers also increas- 
ingly emphasized dates official visits foreign dig- 
nitaries, thus implicitly directing coverage VOA. There 
was day when the deputy director for policy and programs 
himself asked during the morning editorial meeting which 
divisions had broadcast story that 
was political interest Uptown. The lucky division 
chiefs were those who were able say the story had been 
broadcast. Others, already intimidated, promised would 
broadcast, albeit couple days late. 

VOA censorship begins with word the wise, 
moves more forceful ways informal manipulation 
information, self-censorship, Uptown pressure, and 
finally outright blue penciling VOA commentaries 
the editorials which, agreement, are the preserve Up- 
town. 


interest’’ always hovers above VOA 

news. Thus, last fall, after the American embassy 

Manila complained diplomatic cables that VOA 

broadcasts were encouraging Vietnamese flee their 

country, VOA’s then-Deputy Director Haratunian 
was called account what the unofficial VOA news 
staff letter News/Room described House 
Judiciary subcommittee. Along with allegations commit- 
tee members that VOA had virtually assured the ‘‘boat 
that American Seventh Fleet ships were standing 
pick them up, Haratunian was reminded congress- 
woman Pat Schroeder Colorado that, VOA listeners, 
the American government and VOA are synonymous. 

There have been number other recent instances 
State Department complaints about VOA broadcasts that 
made their way into The Soviet Union’s lead- 
ing Americanist, Georgi Arbatov, head Moscow’s Insti- 
tute for U.S.A. and Canada, was said the U.S. Embassy 
Moscow have gotten too much air time VOA’s 
Worldwide English broadcast. The embassy Sri Lanka 
complained that using the word ‘‘warplanes’’ describe 
American jet fighters made the United States look aggres- 
sive. The U.S. Mission Geneva protested that VOA 
talked about ‘‘anti-government Afghanistan; 
VOA policy officer said the more ‘‘effective’’ description 

These are concrete instances political oversight, you 
will, that become known VOA newsroom staffers. Other 
political editing applied individual writers corre- 
spondents, who are challenged over word, phrase, 
sometimes entire script, news editors conscious 
extra dimension, the interest.’’ The ‘‘chill 
some VOA editors call the persistent shadow 
VOA censorship, less frigid the central newsroom 
the desks producing newscasts. felt more acutely 
the correspondents, whose individual judgments come 
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into play more. icier still among those writers who 


produce and the NCA sec- 
tion. And most numbing, perhaps, the foreign lan- 
guage services, where foreign service officers readily 
respond embassy complaints and policy 

There is, sure, written guide what may and 
may not broadcast VOA. But everyone knows in- 
stinctively that VOA reports presidential summit 
take one instance high-profile news terms most 
complimentary the president, and less approvingly na- 
tional governments leaders who object American 
policies. The tendency soften news the White House 
partisan. What objectionable self-censorship one staf- 
fer prudent news-handling government radio an- 
other. the movement Western Europe that 
opposing American nuclear missiles, the 
Brezhnev? How will VOA’s foreign listeners in- 
terpret these words? How will its political overseers U.S. 
embassies interpret them? 

The alert VOA writer, editor, correspondent absorbs 
successive administrations’ political views and some- 
times without even consciously realizing weaves them 
into his her own vocabulary. the Reagan administra- 
tion, the themes are tough Moscow, strong American 
military power, for free enterprise. Everyone VOA 
knows the themes like the alphabet. 


Truth consequences 


The Reagan administration’s penchant for the 
and for engaging ideological warfare with 
Moscow pulls VOA different direction than has been 
traveling. The evidence far that the Reagan adminis- 
tration, beginning with Wick’s ICA, bent politicizing 
information. The respected scholar Yugoslavia Fred 
Warner Neal revealed recent letter The New York 
Times that, quid pro quo for ICA-paid lecture fees, 
had been asked promote the Reagan foreign policy during 
planned trip Yugoslavia. 

VOA newsroom staffers sense that the Reagan adminis- 
tration wants the facts selected from different perspective, 
demonstrate that the United States offers the most bene- 
ficial political and economic system the world. That may 
true, most Americans surely believe, and may 
true that the Soviet system abysmal, most Americans 
surely also believe. But that not news, nor the measure 
which judge and report news. 

What test are two philosophies international 
broadcasting government radio. the Reagan adminis- 
tration, summed the show business approach that 
Reagan lightly expressed VOA’s fortieth anniversary and 
that revealed itself more graphically Let Poland Po- 
land. 

VOA journalists, the philosophy vaguely contained 
the Charter, least the first two points. contained 
more precisely the words that first broadcast Ger- 
man: news may good bad. shall tell you 
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Letter from ‘The Atomic 


apital the Nation’ 


How one industry, and 
one paper, made 
the desert bloom 


CASSANDRA TATE 


good cheer was limitless 
the horizon during groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies for 
power plant near Richland, Washington, 
ten years ago. The mood was such that 
the assembled dignitaries readily relin- 
quished bit their dignity posing 
for commemorative photograph the 
local newspaper, the Tri-City Herald. 
They wore cowboy hats 
smiles and tugged ropes held 
whip-wielding federal power official. 
They were the who would 
nuclear power plowing 
Third from the left was Glenn Lee, 
publisher the Herald. 

The plant still under construction, 
and billions dollars over budget 
one three projects undertaken the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem the Hanford Federal Nucldar 
Reservation, the desert south- 
central Washington. The reservation 
was established 1943 produce 
plutonium for the nation’s first atomic 
bombs. Richland, ten miles south, was 
built the government house Han- 
ford workers. located near the farm- 
ing communities Pasco and Ken- 
newick, the confluence the Snake, 
Yakima, and Columbia Rivers. The 
three communities are known 
Tri-Cities. Their relationship with the 
atom has been long and prosperous, due 
large measure the efforts Glenn 
Lee and his paper. 

1947, Lee and business partner, 
Robert Philip, bought weekly 
and turned into afternoon 
daily. The naper, the communities, and 
operations Hanford flourished the 


Cassandra Tate, frequent contributor 
the Review and other national magazines, 
the editor SeattleVoice magazine. 
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production plutonium was increased 
during the Cold War era. 1963, 
the government announced that had 
plenty plutonium and would therefore 
shut down some its operations Han- 
ford. was dirty says Lee. 
government had just sold the town 
the people. There wasn’t any other 
industry. They sold the town and then 
cancelled out the jobs! knew the 
place would disappear. the 
Tri-City Herald and publisher 

The effort convert Hanford from 
wartime peaceful purposes was led 
the Tri-City Nuclear Industrial Council. 
The council, organized Lee and 
Philip, now consists about 150 repre- 
sentatives the business community 
and the nuclear industry. Lee continues 
serve top officer; Philip resigned 
from the council December 1981. The 


council proved enormously effec- 
tive. result its activities, billions 
public and private dollars have 
poured into the area, creating dazzling 
array nuclear and other high- 
technology projects and off the reser- 
vation. The Tri-Cities population has 
grown from less than 5,000 the end 
World War more than 130,000 to- 
day. Three-fourths its citizens are di- 
rectly indirectly supported nuclear 
industries. Although there 
some reduction federal spending 
Hanford recently, March 1982, 
Herald headline cheerfully reported 
TRI-CITY ECONOMY KEEPS ROLLING 
NATION LAGS. 

The Herald has not been unaffected 
all this prosperity. Lee, who says 
and Philip bought the paper for $85,000, 
sold the Sacramento-based 
McClatchy chain 1979, which 


Pulling for nuclear power: Among the pullers posing 1972 groundbreaking ceremony 
for nuclear plant was the Herald’s publisher, Glenn Lee (third from the left). 
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time the Herald’s circulation had grown 
from few thousand more than 
40,000. Although parties the pur- 
chase will not discuss the terms, in- 
formed speculation puts the sale price 
more than $30 million. 

Lee continued serve publisher 
until May 1981, when was succeeded 
Kelso Gillenwater, 
year-old Tennessean. remains the 
announcing the transition, Mc- 
Clatchy, president the chain, noted 
that men the newspaper indus- 
try have single-handedly influenced 
newspaper the way Glenn [Lee] has the 
Certainly, few publishers 
have appeared the pages their 
newspapers with much regularity. 
News stories have quoted his remarks 
nuclear and growth-related issues; his 
speeches civic groups and his tes- 
timony legislative matters have been 
reported length; he’s 
graphed welcoming visiting dignitaries 
and participating other ceremonial 
events. The headlines reported such 
things LEE URGES REACTOR WARM 
WEATHER USE (August 16, 1973); TIME 
RUNNING OUT FOR FARM DEVELOPMENT, 
SAYS LEE (February 1976); and Na- 
TION DISASTER COURSE, SAYS PUB- 
LISHER (February 21, 1978). 

newspaper worth its salt, 
sure hell has got represent its 
man, crewcut, still sturdy-looking 
seventy-one, with formidable gaze set 
off bristly, charging eyebrows. 
president the United States had de- 
clared policy: Atoms for World Peace. 
think was Eisenhower. sent our 
envoys around the world, spreading the 
word the peaceful atom. were 
going lift mankind! were going 
take the burden, the sweat, and the 
toil off the shoulders His 
voice booms, with either conviction 
irony, perhaps both. splitting 
the atom was going save the earth! 
thought would patriotic thing 
develop nuclear power. 

main thing was leadership. 
Pasco was small city, Kennewick was 
small city, Richland was dominated 
the big corporations. They’re here today 
and gone tomorrow. Not us! We’re 
here. lived here, had our money 
invested here, our future was 
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One enduring indication Lee’s 
influence involves the use the word 
reference nuclear wastes. 
picked the paper one afternoon 
several years ago and saw headline 
that read N-WASTE DUMP. short order, 
notice appeared the newsroom bul- 
letin board the effect that, whatever 
it’s called elsewhere, the Tri-City 
Herald it’s storage site. 

The Herald has been sometimes 
manic promoter growth general 
and nuclear growth particular. 
such, the paper reflected much 
shaped the communities serves. Nu- 
clear power may have its problems 
elsewhere, but enjoys unflagging sup- 


‘The Herald has been 


sometimes manic promoter 


growth. 
such, the paper 
shaped the 
communities serves’ 


port the Tri-Cities. Civic leaders hope 
see Hanford develop into the world’s 
largest nuclear energy center, with 
twenty even forty reactors, and per- 
manent storage sites for the nation’s 
nuclear wastes (most which are 
already temporary storage Han- 
ford). Richland bills itself 
Atomic Capital the local 
high school calls its sports teams The 
Bombers; the school’s symbol 
mushroom cloud. Half 
nesses use their names. 
You can drive down Argon, Proton, 
Nuclear Avenues. When Ralph Nader 
came the Tri-Cities for debate few 
years ago, more than 500 people dem- 
onstrated support nuclear power, 
while counterdemonstration attracted 
scant thirty. Even the local chapter 
the Sierra Club pro-nuclear. 

the early days, Richland was 
owned and operated the government, 
and was swaddled secrecy. The 
town was plastered with signs warning 
residents not talk strangers. Houses 
apartments couldn’t rented without 
security clearances. Telephones were 


routinely tapped the FBI. was 
federal offense talk about publish 


anything stamped and nearly 
everything was stamped secret. The 
newspaper could report the cost new 
projects and the number people that 
would hired, but very little else. 

The Hanford Reservation continues 
what one frustrated Herald reporter 
calls ‘‘information The 
reservation overseen the federal 
Department Energy, with various 
projects being operated nine private 
contractors and the Washington Public 
Power Supply System; most them 
maintain public relations staff that 
serves buffer between sources in- 
formation and reporters. Access 
sources tightly controlled. Public re- 
lations people sit all interviews. 
Reporters must pass security clearance 
and issued identification badge be- 
fore being allowed the premises, and 
they must accompanied escort 
all times. 

way contrast, promotional in- 
formation about nuclear power dis- 
pensed freely. The Herald’s morgue 
replete with stories about the safety, re- 
liability, economy, and assorted other 
virtues the nuclear industry. Some 
the material could have been lifted from 
the newsletter hyperactive chamber 
commerce. RADIATION LINKED 
GOOD HEALTH, the paper reported 
October 1981 headline over interview 
with lecturer sponsored Rockwell 
Hanford, major nuclear contractor. 
A-PLANTS DON’T TAINT ENVIRONMENT 
was the headline November 1981 
story about research scientists Bat- 
telle, another Hanford. 
August 1973 speech the Nuclear 
Council the president Exxon pro- 
duced N-ENERGY ONLY HOPE, SAYS 
EXXON OFFICIAL. Coverage civic club 
luncheons generated such reports 
A-PLANTS MORE RELIABLE, ROTARIANS 
TOLD (July 1975). 

Still, the morgue not bereft 
stories unfavorable the industry. 
early the late 1940s, the Herald was 
producing reports cost overruns and 
waste the operations the major 
contractor Hanford the time, Gen- 
eral Electric. Longtime editor William 
Bequette, who wrote many those 
stories, vividly remembers the displea- 
sure they engendered. have ways 
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taking care people like one 
official told him. I’m still 
here,’’ Bequette says, chuckling. 

the 1970s, the target was the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System 
(WPPSS), which has earned the 
nickname Whoops result its 
monumental cost overruns and misman- 
agement (see Private World 
Public March/April). 
Initially, the Herald’s coverage 
WPPSS was smudged with conflicts 
interest stemming from the lack dif- 
ferentiation between the paper and the 
Nuclear Council. WPPSS was consider- 
ing, often secret meetings, the loca- 
tion five nuclear power plants was 
planning build. The council wanted 
all the plants built Hanford; 
WPPSS was inclined spread them 
around. The power supply system’s sec- 
recy was attacked both news columns 
and editorials. Eventually, WPPSS de- 
cided build three the plants Han- 
ford, and détente was declared, during 
which the system bought several mem- 
berships the council. Nuclear 
Council kept trying get the supply 
system contribute,’’ says John 
Goldsbury, who lives the Tri-Cities 
area and former president the 
WPPSS board directors. 
couldn’t understand that the supply sys- 
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Locking the reservation: Established 1943 produce plutonium for the first atomic bombs, 


the Hanford Reservation remains closely guarded 


tem controlled public utilities, and 
could only pay for direct services. 
Eventually, did ask the council 
some things for us, and return for that 

WPPSS joined the council 1977 
and remains member annual fee 
$2,500. The union has been very 
fruitful, according Goldsbury. 
have understand that the relationship 
between the Herald and the Nuclear 
Council very close. 
council was party what was going 
on, was bad. But you were having 
problem and you got the attention the 
council and the Herald, you got results. 
There was question that the old 
editorial staff had direct pipeline 
Washington, 


was 


paper’s later coverage 

WPPSS had more independent 

quality. 1976, two years be- 
fore the misadventures WPPSS began 
trickle into the national press, the 
Herald was periodically reporting evi- 
dence sloppy workmanship, safety 
violations, mismanagement, conflicts 
interest (including the awarding sev- 
eral WPPSS contracts heating and 
refrigeration company owned board 
president Goldsbury), and other prob- 
lems WPPSS. Unfortunately, most 


the stories were murky that they had 
little impact. 

general, think the Herald 
more critical Hanford and the nuclear 
industry than gets credit says 
Todd Crowell, one four former 
Herald reporters who now work pub- 
lic relations for that industry. cer- 
tainly not looked upon smile sheet 
for the nuclear industry. get mad 
them just like 
newspapers. 


get mad other 

the people who criticize the 
Herald believe nuclear power inhe- 
rently evil and that the only ‘objective’ 
posture for any newspaper unrelenting 
criticism and exposure. You should re- 
member, also, that nuclear power 
national story. Thus, disenchanted 
Hanford worker with story tell 
more likely take the Seattle 
even the national newspapers, knowing 
that his story will have more impact than 
merely appeared the local paper. 
This one reason why sometimes ap- 
pears that the out-of-town papers are 
doing the digging 

While the Herald has clearly not ig- 
nored the bad news about nuclear 
power, has tended report 
voce more often than not particularly 
under Lee’s stewardship and has 
managed squeeze good news out 
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Building WPPSS: Was the relationship between WPPSS, the Herald, 
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and the Tri-City Nuclear Industrial Council little too cozy? 


some the most damaging incidents. 

HARRISBURG ACCIDENT COULD BENE- 
FIT HANFORD, banner headline re- 
ported few days after the late-March 
1979 accident the nuclear power plant 
Three Mile Island (six months before 
McClatchy bought the paper). The story 
quoted official the Tri-City Nu- 
clear Industrial Council saying that 
although the accident proved that nu- 
clear power safe, the public probably 
wouldn’t realize that, and consequently 
there would more interest building 
new plants isolated places such 
Hanford. 

When federal officials conceded 
1977 that almost two tons weapons- 
grade plutonium and enriched uranium, 
including 2,829 pounds plutonium 
produced Hanford, couldn’t ac- 
counted for, the Herald remained 
serene. story headlined 
ACCOUNTING PRAISED pointed out that 
the missing material amounted less 
than percent the total plutonium 
produced. subsequent editorial ob- 
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served, blandly, that who has 
done any cooking can appreciate the 
difficulty accounting for every frac- 

The paper assured its readers that 
N-LEAK SHOWS SAFETY FACTOR CEN- 
TER Shortly after 116,000 gallons 
radioactive wastes leaked from un- 
derground storage tank Hanford 
1973. The story quoted Bob Philip, then 
president both the newspaper and the 
Nuclear Council, saying that Hanford 
and should used regional 
nuclear energy because 
contain man’s occasional mistake with- 
out harm the region its 


Herald today not the cheer- 
leader once was. Stories about 
leaks and various other mishaps 
Hanford are more likely reported 
with objectivity rather than reassurance. 
recent edition included eight local 
and wire stories related nuclear 


power, and none them could con- 
sidered favorable.) And there more 


effort separate the Herald and the 
Nuclear Council, whose activities now 
receive less regular coverage and fewer 
editorial plaudits. Even so, the Herald 


continues support the council 


there was ever need for the Nuclear 
Council, would concluded 
February 21, 1982, editorial), and nu- 
clear power general. And the paper 
still commits sizable resources 
promotional efforts, including the publi- 
cation annual edition 
that consists some 230 pages un- 
adulterated boosterism. 

Former energy writer Jim Dullenty, 
who openly sympathetic the nuclear 
industry, thinks receives 
unfair other media, com- 
pared coverage the 
Herald. Dullenty spent six years the 
paper, five energy writer. resigned 
April become editor True West 
magazine. portly, forty-one-year-old 
veteran journalist, frequently wrote 
rebuttals what considered slanted 
inaccurate stories appearing else- 
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where, regardless whether they were 
published the Herald. believed 
was his so. Other writers 
say the practice nourished the paper’s 
reputation nuclear apologist. 

going Hanford that shouldn’t be, 
we’re very thorough our investigation 
before put anything into print,’’ Dul- 
lenty said interview shortly before 
resigned, we’re cognizant 
the fact that some these things 
might very damaging the industry. 
I’ve bent over backwards fair 
the nuclear industry. But I’ve never felt 
any pressure so. The pressure has 
been 

Political writer Larry Ganders 
among those the staff who believe the 
Herald remains too sensitive the nu- 
clear industry and industry general. 
Ganders, twenty-five, went work for 
the paper right after graduating with 
journalistic honors from Washington 
State University 1978. couple 
years ago, wrote economic review 
story which came the conclusion that 
the Tri-Cities had reached the end its 
boom, having just experienced its first 
year growth. The story was 
spiked. Ganders attributes that con- 
tinuing 

still see something page one 
and wonder what it’s doing 
says. think still flack for the nu- 
clear industry little too much.”’ 

think downplay lot stories 
that are damaging the nuclear indus- 
agrees Chuck Taylor, another 
young reporter, who president the 
local Sigma Delta Chi chapter. Han- 
ford gets new contract, that goes 
page one. Some adverse development, 
that goes inside. Nuclear power not 
clear-cut sacred cow here. It’s not 
blatant that stories get killed. But don’t 
get the breaking stuff, but don’t dig 
and don’t think often enough get 
the other side the 

covering anti-nuclear initiative 
campaign last fall, for example, the 
Herald carried seven local stories deal- 
ing with objections the initiative, 
compared one story and sidebar 
presenting the supporters’ side, and one 
story about both positions. The initia- 
tive, requiring voter approval before 
bonds could issued build power 
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plants, was inspired the WPPSS de- 
bacle. was approved the state 
margin the Tri-Cities area. 

the explanation [for the 
one-sided coverage] that just about 
everybody this area was opposed 
the says political writer 
Ganders. concern was what 
this thing passes? Most the state 
seems going for it, and don’t 
even know where the supporters are 
coming from, what they’re saying. 
suggested Seattle and talk 
some folks. The editors didn’t think 
was that important. 

offered use the company car and 
make the trip one day, save 
motel. They said no. Well, think 


‘Former energy writer 
Jim Dullenty 
wrote rebuttals what 
considered 
slanted stories appearing 
elsewhere. 
believed was his 
“duty” so’ 


it, you know? was the political beat, 
and job was cover the campaign. 
said, all right, I’ve got day off 
coming. down there own 
time. Would you run then? They said 
yeah, okay. did the story and they ran 
it, but ran well inside and was heav- 
ily 

The McClatchy organization, known 
for liberal bent, has thus far had little 
perceptible impact the Herald, but 
that may change the coming months. 
March, publisher Kelso Gillenwater 
hired forty-one-year-old Rich Petersen, 
former assistant managing editor the 
McClatchy-owned Sacramento Bee, 
executive editor, take over the news- 
room duties veteran editor Bill Be- 
quette. Gillenwater widely praised 
the staff being approachable, energe- 
tic, and responsive. has news 
background thus more sensitive 
the needs the newsroom than Glenn 
Lee, quintessential businessman. 

Later this summer, VDT system 


will replace the Herald’s twenty-year- 
old manual typewriters; new press (ac- 
tually ten-year-old model inherited 
from the Bee) will into operation 
the same time. The technological 
changes will accompanied new 
type faces and packaging. been 
good Gillenwater insists. 
want make great news- 

Bill Bequette, who remains the 
staff editor the editorial page, has 
worked the Herald since 1948. 
looks back all those years and sees 
little too much credulity, not quite 
enough aggressiveness. also sees the 
constraints: small staff, limited 
budget, legacy secrecy, lack di- 
versity opinion the community. 

sure there probably were times 
might have Bequette says. 
hard shake the reticence that was built 
from the start. was something that 
was there for long time. Even late 
Three Mile Island, wondered just 
how much play should give it. 
Should bring out page one? 
Give the shot which seemed rate? 
was something should play 
down, because looked like was bad 
for the nuclear industry? 

glad say our decision was 
give what seemed worth. One 
thing had realize that you 
can’t paint picture any different than 
is. you do, your credibility’s shot 
hell. 

read the exchange papers, and 
seems that we’ve made maybe 
many mistakes, but maybe not more, 
than most other papers. I’m sure 
gave more emphasis things that were 
going out Hanford, especially the 
positive things, than would have 
this community wasn’t heavily depen- 
dent Hanford. And gave lot 
space irrigation, farming, other de- 
velopments that are bread and butter 
this community. just hope that when 
the negative came along, had the 
guts print that too. Most the time 
did. But there probably were lapses, 
somewhere along the line. 

been advocate for Han- 
ford, for nuclear power, and suspect 
will continue be. you turn 
around and bite the hand that feeds 
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Trucking industry issues may seem times too specialized for general news coverage. But there always 
story there that directly affects every American. Trucks are the only type transportation for carrying 
goods and from every community the map. Trucks are really public utility that reaches everyone. 
They are vital, necessary and dependable the local power and telephone companies. The trucking 
industry sees these major issues this year and American Trucking Associations welcome the opportunity 


discuss the industry position each one: 


HIGHWAYS 


There question that America’s highways are 
wearing out and that funds are not available for con- 
tinued construction and much needed repair and 
maintenance. The trucking industry developing 
recommendations preserve the $300 billion in- 
vested the national raod system since 1922. 

time the billion balance the federal 
Highway Trust Fund used for highway projects. 
The money the fund that available for highway 
aid has been collected exclusively through taxes 
only those who use the highways. 


HIGHWAY TAXATION 


The popular and unproved theory wear 
puts the blame truck traffic. This myth, not fact. 
The problem muddled bleeding heart railroads 
which would prefer direct attention highways 
rather than explain Congress whatever happened 
millions acres land grants. Tiie trucking in- 
dustry willing pay its fair share increased 
highway costs but declines penalized for taxes 
excess its fair share. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTIVITY 


more productive method moving goods truck 
the use 65-foot twin trailers, highly efficient 
means moving truck freight which has been stan- 
dard practice states for years. This doesn’t 
mean heavier trucks bigger trucks. some cases 
the total length may few feet longer. However, 
every case means less urban congestion, more 
fuel saved, and helping hold the prices. 
The industry invites the remaining seventeen states 
join allowing this safe form transport. 


ERISA 


This the acronym for federal pension law the 
1980 amendments which penalize the trucking 
company and other companies multi-employer 
pension plans. Complicated and sure emo- 
tional, the current law needs overhauling protect 
worker and manager alike. 


COLLECTIVE RATEMAKING 


Congress thought much this concept that 
overrode Harry Truman veto. Collective ratemak- 
ing permits both motor carriers and shippers pro- 
pose prices for shipping freight every point the 
nation. Participation voluntary. Proposed rates are 
subject federal approval. Now Motor Carrier 
Ratemaking Study Commission will report Con- 
gress January 1983 with its recommendations for 
the future collective ratemaking. The deregula- 
tionists are urging that the Commission recommend 
the elimination collective ratemaking. Efficient 
motor carrier transportation requires the continua- 
tion collective ratemaking. 


CANADA/MEXICO 


Border barriers Mexico and Canada inhibit U.S. 
trucking companies’ operations those countries. 
But, the Interstate Cornmerce Commission (the U.S. 
agency which approves truck operations here) has 
refused consider these restrictions U.S. car- 
riers when granting permission foreign carriers 
operate the U.S. The potential impact U.S. 
jobs and commerce being ignored unfair 
government. 


For details comments these issues (or others) con- 
tact: News Service, (202) 797-5237, Broadcasting Service, 
(202) 797-5234; American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1616 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


you’ve got it, truck brought 
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Blowing the lid Tijuana 


maverick editor 
gives Mexico 
its first taste 
reporting 

LARRY REMER 


ension builds the newspaper- 

laden van, heading south I-5 

out San Diego, approaches the 
Mexican border. the contents were 
contraband instead the popular 
Tijuana newspaper, Zefa, the driver 
prepares for possible confrontation 
with Mexican border authorities. For 
Zeta ordinary Mexican newspaper. 
Rather, the brainchild the embat- 
tled Baja California editor, Jesus Blan- 
cornelas, the embodiment the 
fight for free press south the border. 

Zeta’s publication steady stream 
muckraking and criticisms 
government officials virtually unpre- 
cedented Mexican journalism. Blan- 
cornelas can get away with this because 
the proximity the U.S. border and 
the support enjoys from the 
press. fact, this past Christmas Eve 
Mexican authorities seized entire 
print run Zeta was entering the 
country; only outcry the San Diego 
dailies forced the Mexican government 
release the paper and lift the ban its 
importation. 

say that Mexico frowns jour- 
nalists who probe into the seamy side 
the country’s political and economic es- 
tablishment understatement. Back 
the 1950s, when Manuel Acosta 
Meza, columnist for the weekly 
Imparcial Tijuana, began campaign 
against involving the city’s 
vice rackets, was machine-gunned 
down his doorstep. 1963, Carlos 
Asprade Sastre, politician turned jour- 
nalist, met similar fate when drew 
his inside knowledge gov- 
ernmental corruption for series col- 


Larry Remer editor the weekly San 
Diego Newsline. 
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umns Tijuana’s Las Noticias. And 
such happenings have not been confined 
Tijuana. Sinoloa 1978 reporter 
Roberto Martinez Montenegro was 
gunned down; the next year reporter 
for Excelsior Mexico City had his car 
firebombed after writing articles criticiz- 
ing the governor Guerrero. 

Against this backdrop, Blancornelas 
and group journalists late 1977 
launched ABC, Zeta’s forerunner, with 
the intention blazing trail for inves- 
tigative reporting the Mexican press. 
ABC the initials stand for Adelante 
Baja California took 
aim the pervasive corruption Tijua- 
na’s political and economic life, seeking 
show how had hamstrung efforts 
ameliorate the city’s substantial and 
worsening social and economic ills. 
fast-paced, paper, ABC 
rapidly became Tijuana’s largest daily, 
with circulation more than 50,000. 

short order, Blancornelas had 
locked horns with the most powerful 
figure the region, Baja Governor 
Roberto Madrid. Soon thereafter, 
the fall 1979, union under 
Madrid’s political control seized ABC, 
and two months later Blancornelas was 
forced into temporary exile when allies 
the governor the ABC board ac- 
cused him embezzling $70,000 from 
the paper’s stockholders. 

response, Blancornelas took his 
case the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, Amnesty Inter- 
national, and leading U.S. news- 
papers. result the pressure thus 
generated, Madrid agreed last year 
have the Mexican courts drop their 
charges against Blancornelas that 
could return the country. Blancor- 
nelas, forty-five, lives today Tijuana, 
overseeing Zeta’s editorial staff from 
sparsely furnished office near the fa- 
mous Agua Caliente racetrack. 

What distinguished ABC and distin- 
guishes Zeta from the rest the Mexi- 
can press Blancornelas’s refusal 
along with the traditional system 
privilege, favoritism, and outright brib- 
ery that permeates press/government re- 
lations south the border. The gov- 
ernment controls the importation and 


Paula Kriner 


sale newsprint, and both the ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
and various government agencies are 
large newspaper advertisers. Further- 
more, government officials often hold 
hidden ownership interests major 
newspapers. 

Even more insidious are the direct 
payoffs editors and reporters. 
corruption the press right out the 
says Laurie Becklund, who has 
covered Mexico for almost ten years, 
first for the San Diego Evening Tribune 
and now for the Los Angeles Times. 
have been Mexican dinners 
where every reporter present received 
envelope with cash inside. During polit- 
ical campaigns, the PRI goes out and 
buys coverage. They pay, say, $25,000 
[to newspaper] for their coverage 
race. During the Lopez Portillo cam- 
paign [for the presidency], the Mexican 
reporters the received free room 
and board. saw one reporter being paid 
for how many words 

These charges are echoed Blan- 
cornelas, who came through the sys- 
tem only rebel against when, 
editor the Baja daily Voz, was 
fired for being too critical then- 
Governor Milton Castellano; unbe- 
knownst Blancornelas, Castellano 
held hidden interest the paper. 
major problem for Blancor- 


Editor Jesus Blancornelas 
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nelas says, the Big Corruption. And 
the press part this Big 

When Blancornelas and ABC brought 
U.S.-style muckraking journalism 
Tijuana, knowledgeable observers pre- 
dicted their quick demise. What they 
underestimated was the importance 
the U.S. media the equation. Drawn 
ABC’s willingness probe for some 
the rawest nerve endings Mexican 
society, U.S. reporters trooped the 
ABC editorial offices. They had been 
sent south U.S. editors eager un- 
derstand the importance the new oil 
giant our southern border; when they 
tired official pronouncements that 
proved hollow, they turned ABC. 
There, they found both kindred jour- 
nalistic spirits and copious flow in- 
formation about the way Mexico and 
Tijuana were governed mis- 
governed. With banner headlines and 
pictures bloodied victims, for exam- 
ple, Blancornelas and his staff reported 
incidents which the Mexican judicial 
police had beaten and tortured prisoners. 
ABC accused high government officials 
corruption, the police trafficking 
drugs and protecting drug smugglers, 
and municipal officials massive indif- 
ference the lack health care 
facilities and public services for the 
ever-growing population Tijuana. 

Many these stories were picked 
the U.S. press, and, later, when 
Blancornelas lost control ABC, many 
these same reporters went bat for 
the American press and the 
closeness the 

Although ABC faced almost com- 
plete boycott business and govern- 
ment advertisers, had enormous popu- 
lar acceptance. can recall being the 
ABC office when there were lines 
twelve fifteen people waiting see 
says Laurie Becklund. 
were people who had open sewer lines 
front their homes that nobody 
would fix; people whose water had been 
turned off who couldn’t get back 
without bribing the right official. And 
ABC would out and the story and, 
their own way, they’d single out the 
official responsible for criticism and 
even 

ABC’s irreverence and scathing 
humor were critical factor bringing 
Madrid’s wrath down the paper. 


The governor was upbraided for putting 
thirty-two members his family 
government positions, for property ac- 
quisitions the U.S. and Mexico, and 
for accepting payoffs from vice rack- 
eteers. Yet was only when ABC col- 
umnist Hector Felix began lampoon 
Madrid, calling him from 
governor’s birth the U.S. that played 
Mexican nationalism), that 
Madrid struck back. Referring Blan- 
cornelas ‘‘an insect,’’ declared, 
all know how get rid insects 
with Most the rest 
the Mexican press, siding with 
Madrid, denounced Blancornelas 
CIA agent, ‘‘mentally deranged,’’ 
traitor his country, and member 
the Klux Klan. 


hen, 1979, handful ABC 
employees signed with the Sin- 
dicato Trabajadores, sand- 
haulers’ union controlled the PRI. 
Even though majority ABC’s 
workers joined another union, the state 
government recognized the sindicato 
the legitimate bargaining agent for the 
paper’s employees. The union set the 
stage for strike with series de- 
mands, including 300 percent increase 
in, wages, that Blancornelas could not 
meet. the early dawn November 
1979, 250 members the union 
stormed the ABC offices and seized the 
paper while Mexican judicial police 
stood by. The next week, with the gov- 
ernor’s personal attorney presiding, 
ABC’s board ousted Blancornelas 
president. Soon afterward, facing 
charges embezzlement, went into 
exile. 

Roberto Madrid has repeatedly 
insisted that played direct role 
the demise ABC. Francisco 
Madrid, the governor’s brother and the 
powerful director customs the 
Tijuana port entry, has told several 
U.S. reporters that the spat between 
Blancornelas and the governor per- 
sonal one, that Blancornelas initially 
supported Madrid but broke with 
him when the governor refused take 
his advice. Blancornelas admits that 
ABC was sympathetic Madrid 
when originally emerged candi- 
date. But, says Blancornelas, ABC be- 
came disillusioned when the governor 


failed live his promises re- 
form the government and, instead, 
began participating Big Corrup- 
any case, knowledgeable 
observers Tijuana, even those critical 
Blancornelas, will admit seriously 
believing that the takeover ABC was 
accomplished without Madrid’s 
backing. And, says Blancornelas, no- 
body has successfully challenged the 
veracity his reporting. with 
everything that they’ve said about 
and everything that they’ve written, they 
haven’t been able say that any 
was 

Zeta, Blancornelas has continued 
his eclectic brand investigative report- 
ing. recent issue decried the salary 
earned government minister 
500,000 pesos per month (about 
$12,500) and carried exposé 
new tax system that would quadruple 
property taxes Baja, least for those 
who don’t bribe their way out paying. 
the same issue, Blancornelas 
icized Mexican President Lopez Portillo 
for having 120 people his entourage 
when went Nicaragua last winter. 
Hamstrung lack capital and the 
need print the U.S., Zeta has man- 
aged achieve circulation only 
10,000. February, devaluation the 
peso nearly percent forced Zeta 
shift from daily weekly publication 
save money. Advertising sparse. But, 
based our sales. will publish 

While Blancornelas has 
some say intuitive, feel for the political 
jugular, his friends describe him 
ideologically naive. The whitewashed 
walls the Zeta offices are adorned not 
with revolutionary posters, but with 
simple calendar and crucifix. When 
ABC was seized, both the left (led 
the Communist Party) and the right (led 
the Party National Action) sup- 
ported Blancornelas with large, joint 
demonstrations the streets Tijuana. 
When asked describe his political phi- 
losophy, says, not PRI, nor 
PPS [Popular Socialist Party], nor Com- 
munist Party, but one thing very special 
open the doors the people the left, 
the people the right, and the people 
the center. seek only write with 
common 
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Special Report America’s Chemical Industry 


Pollution control and 
hazardous waste: 


stand? 


behind some the longest 


strides made man. Mod- 
ern “alchemists” turn base mate- 
rials like oil, natural gas, coal and 
salt into miracle drugs for better 
and insecticides 


America’s Chemical Industry... 
Employs 1.1 million people 
working 12,000 plant 
sites across the country. 

Ranks the nation’s fifth 
largest 
dustry, with sales 1981 
$185 billion. 

Stands second among 
manufacturing industries 
values exports, with 
exports totaling $21.2 bil- 
lion 


for better crops...fibers for better 
clothing and home furnishings... 
plastics for endless variety 
other products. 


Yet this progress has also pro- 
duced problems. Some chemical 
uses and disposal practices have 
created environmental, health and 
safety effects. These have led 
state public concern best 
summed the word 
“chemophobia.” 

People wonder what the indus- 
try doing about the risks associ- 
ated with chemicals. The 
encouraging. Our society can en- 
joy the benefits chemicals with- 
out unacceptable risks. 


The leader pollution 


control. 

The chemical industry accounts 
for 22% all pollution control 
expenditures U.S. manufactur- 
ing industries, according the 
most recent U.S. Census Bureau 
statistics. This places the industry 
the top position this crucial 
field. far, more than $13 billion 


has been spent the industry 
curb air and water pollution alone 
and additional $10.9 billion 
expected spent 1985. 

These expenditures are paying 
off: recent survey shows that 
nearly 100 percent chemical 
plants are compliance with, 
schedule meeting, govern- 
ment air and water quality 
standards. 

The chemical pro- 
grams are part nationwide ef- 
fort yielding measurable improve- 
ments air and water quality. 

Nationwide, air quality notice- 
ably better. According the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, 
sulfur dioxide large urban areas 
dropped 67% from 1964 1979 
and carbon monoxide fell 36% be- 
tween 1972 and 1979. 

Water quality also getting bet- 
ter. The EPA says has found 
more than examples clear- 
cut improvements water quality 
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Special Report: 


America’s Chemical Industry 


Capital Expenditures 
and Operating Costs for 
Pollution Abatement Million 
Million 
$1,925.5 
Million 
$1,182.5 
Million 


1980 


(Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census) 


streams from Hawaii Maine 
and from Alaska Texas. 


Meeting America’s 


waste problems. 


put the picture perspective, 
our entire society produces waste. 
The total amounts staggering 
4.5 billion tons each year. One 
percent estimated haz- 
ardous. It's undesirable, but 
manageable by-product mod- 
ern life. Certainly, without proper 
management, could pose 
threat human health the 
environment. 

responsible for haz- 
ardous waste? According the 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
industries produce hazardous 
waste. The chemical industry 
one. Government facilities, hospi- 
tals and research laboratories are 
among other major sources. 

Both the chemical industry and 
the federal government have un- 
dertaken new programs fix strict 
accountability for those who gen- 
erate, transport and dispose 
hazardous waste. The heart the 
new system manifest proce- 
dure that enables the waste gener- 


ator the government track 
every load hazardous waste sent 
from plant premises eventual 
disposal. 

New laws now govern virtually 
every detail how generators 
chemical waste manage such by- 
products. These statutes put the 
nation the road cleaning 
old waste disposal sites and pre- 
venting future waste problems. 

Over the years, the chemical 
industry has developed new 
waste-disposal technology, such 
the concept secure landfills, 
and altered production processes 
reduce waste. has established 
industry-wide standards for waste 
disposal and studying new tech- 
nology for the in- 
cineration combustible drums 
and incineration sea. 


Chemical industry 
commits $10 billion 


waste control. 


The chemical industry backing 
its war waste with increased 
spending. estimated $10 billion 
will invested during the next five 


years upgrade treatment and 
disposal facilities secure old 
disposal sites. additional $2.3 
billion will required annually for 
operating costs. These expendi- 
tures are addition the $15.3 
billion the industry has already 
spent for pollution control. 


Advances also seen 


other safety areas. 


The chemical industry working 
reduce risks other areas 
concern well. point 
made Robert Roland, presi- 
dent the Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, the trade group 
representing the industry: “Chemi- 
cal companies are striving im- 
prove every facet their 
operations provide maximum 
benefits and minimum risks 
people and the environment.” 
How this being accom- 
plished? quote Roland again: 
“By painstaking research assure 
the safety products long before 
they reach consumers. institut- 
ing elaborate precautions the 
workplace protect employees 


Secure Chemical Landfill 
Monitoring well collects 
underground water to check for Monitoring 
possible contamination. Solid- well 
waste 
Drain layers 
pipe 
Subsurface 


are perforated and 
feed into a drainpipe which delivers 


> eachate through 
dike to basin. 


Natural soil 


treatment unit 
which treats liquids for 
environmentally safe 
disposal. 
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Clay seal prevents contaminants 
from leaching into groundwater. 


Groundwater 


Depending the solid waste, the chemical industry selects disposal techniques 
such incineration, by-product recovery, stabilization secure landfill design 


protect the environment. 
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Special Report: 


Chemical plants like this one are approaching 100 percent compliance with government air and water quality 
reflecting the first-place position pollution control. 


from potentially harmful sub- 
stances. placing special em- 
phasis reclaiming and 
recycling usable by-products. And 
transporting finished products 
containers specially designed 
withstand the rigors travel.” 


Improving Product Safety 


recently the early 1960s, sci- 
entists were able detect poten- 
tially hazardous impurities parts 
per million. Today, impurities 
some chemicals can detected 
parts per trillion. like 
measuring one grain salt 
olympic-size swimming pool. 

Armed with such sophisticated 
detection technology, American 
chemical companies are con- 
stantly work testing the safety 
new and existing chemicals. And 
this testing goes for years. 
group companies recently 
spent $14 million build totally 
independent research facility, the 
Chemical Industry 
Institute Toxicology—in North 
Carolina. 


Worker Safety—No. 
The safety employees one 


cerns. Evidence this commit- 
ment shows the latest survey 
the National Safety Council: The 
chemical industry ranks No. 
Since 1975, the industry has 
climbed from sixth place first 
worker safety. Today, chemical 
worker the United States four 
times safe the average Amer- 
ican industrial worker. 

The industry continues devel- 


oping many approaches im- 
prove worker health and safety. 
One recent example new line 
monitoring devices that alert 


workers possible contaminants 


the workplace atmosphere. 


Upgrading 


Transportation Safety 


The industry has made great 
strides transporting chemicals 


personal interest improved water quality 


7 
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“Clean water one our most 
precious resources,” says Larry 
Washington, Manager Environ- 


mental Services for major chem- 


ical company. “The 
industry has more than 10,000 


specialists like working con- 
trol pollution and protect the 
environment. 

make sure the wastewater dis- 
charges from our plant are envi- 
acceptable. That 
means removing suspended 
solids and using techniques such 
carbon adsorption, filtration 
and biological treatment. can 
also mean raising the oxygen con- 
tent the water, more 
than enough support fish the 
river. 

“My family and live the same 
city plant's in. I've got per- 
sonal stake making sure 
things right plant.” 
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Special Report: 


Effective action from 


concerned industry. 


Chemical companies are 
more protect the environment 
and than almost any 
other industry. Even so, its leaders 
readily admit that there are still 
problems. CMA President Ro- 
land puts it: “Ours innovative, 
able, dynamic industry—one 
whose products enhance our way 
life and strengthen our nation. 
Although 
created some our present prob- 
lems, our use more sophisti- 
cated sciences helping solve 
and the future.” 


uid i e e 
For copy new special report 
these and other developments 
contact CMA News Service, Dept. 


WC-205, 2501 Street, N.W, 


safely. More than million ship- daily lives all Americans. For 
ments hazardous materials are example: 


only one one-hundredths one oods and services rely some Washington, D.C. 20037, tele- 
percent are involved accidental phone (202) 887-1222. The News 
releases. Service can also arrange inter- 


The pharmaceutical industry, 
using chemicals, has developed 
modern medicines that have 
made diseases such diphthe- 


views for you with appropriate in- 
dustry experts. 


When there accident, 
quick action necessity. One 
phone call central service pro- 
accidents emergency person- 
nel such firemen. CHEMTREC, Without chemical fertilizers and 


round-the-clock emergency in- pesticides, America’s food pro- 
formation service set the duction would cut per- 
industry, provides such informa- cent. Another percent would 
tion more than 35,000 chemi- spoil the way market with- 
cal products. out chemical protection. 
Chemically based fibers 
The chemical rently provide percent all 
fibers used domestic textile 
connection you. mills for apparel, home furnish- 
Chemicals play vitai the ings and industrial products. 


Chemical Industry 


The member companies the Chemical Manufacturers Association 
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When two journalists 
marry, they may 
find themselves 
against tough 
union-busting 
policies they didn't 
bargain for 

BERNICE BURESH 


was classic newsroom romance. 

Bill Ryberg was the night city editor 

and Linda Anderson the day city 
editor the Quad-City Times Daven- 
port, They met the job, fell 
love, and decided get married. When 
they told their editor the good news, 
said, according Linda Ryberg, 
she recalls. was happy time for 
until that 

What the Rybergs hadn’t realized was 
that the newspaper’s personnel policy 
prohibited the employment husbands 
and wives, and that marrying they 
would, effect, lose their status two 
independent professionals. 

They pleaded their case with the pub- 
lisher, but they were not exempted from 
the policy. Linda quit and went 
across the Mississippi River Illinois 
work reporter for the Rock Island, 
Illinois, Argus $75-a-week pay 

That was 1974. Today Bill the 
Davenport area bureau manager for The 
Des Moines Register and Linda 
home caring for three small children. 
But the policy couples re- 
mains pristinely intact. not 
allow married couples, says 
Fred Hunt, Jr., the paper’s personnel di- 
rector. two employees get married, 
one must go, prior the marriage. But 
don’t say which one 

Not all anti-nepotism policies are that 


Bernice Buresh, former Boston bureau 
chief for Newsweek, associate profes- 
sor journalism Boston University. 
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restrictive, but policies one form 
another are pervasive enough the 
newspaper industry constitute sort 
twilight zone for journalists who want 
married each other and work 
the same geographic area. The policies 
are supposed permit supervisors 
hire, fire, assign, schedule, and promote 
workers without having worry about 
what nearby spouse close relative 
might think. They are also intended 
prevent spouses from supervising each 
other and from practicing, being ac- 
cused practicing, favoritism. Still, 
the number married couples jour- 
nalism increases, along with the number 
one-newspaper towns, timely ques- 


tion surfacing: there work after 
marriage? For substantial number 
couples least for one-half the 
couple the frustrating answer is, no. 

Experiences journalist couples 
around the country who have come 
against anti-nepotism policies may 
helpful others who may con- 
templating newsroom marriages. Here 
are some thoughts and suggestions: 


Live together, but don’t get 
married. Your mother might not 
like it, but okay with news- 
paper managers. 


Donna Weatherly and Bert Rohrer 
had worked together for about decade 


The Virginian-Pilot Norfolk when 
they began living together the 1970s. 
The trouble started 1978, when they 
decided get married. The couple had 
been friendly with the managing editor 
and had visited them their home 
yet mention their marriage plans, 
Weatherly recalls, the managing editor 
ashen. said he’d have 
check with Corporate Personnel the 
policy. said, ‘What policy? There are 
married people and fathers and sons all 
over the corporation.’ thought, there 
can’t possibly any policy. It’s surely 
not going apply retroactively. 
couldn’t conceive 

Shortly before their wedding Weath- 
erly and Rohrer were told that papers 
owned Landmark Communications, 
Inc., husband and wife could not 
work the same newspaper, and that 
one them had ninety days which 


‘At mention 
their marriage 
plans, the managing 
editor 
turned ashen’ 


resign. They took their case with the 
managing editor’s superior and received 
reprieve: one the two could transfer 
one the company’s other news op- 
erations. 

the time, Rohrer was reporter 
Norfolk and Weatherly was the Ports- 
mouth-Chesapeake city editor. Weath- 
erly moved the evening paper, The 
Ledger-Star. How did they decide who 
would bite the bullet? 
flipped Weatherly says. was 

Subsequently, Rohrer took job 
reporter with The Minneapolis Star; 
Weatherly went the copy desk The 
Minneapolis Tribune; and today The 
Virginian-Pilot, according its pub- 
lisher, Perry Morgan, considering 
more flexible policy that would not 
penalize employees who make their liv- 
ing arrangements legal. (The policy, 
however, will not extend the hiring 
spouse married couples.) 


44 


the Quad-City Times, too, says 
personnel director Fred Hunt, living to- 
gether does not constitute fault: 
people live together the legality 
legal about it. far we’re con- 
cerned, don’t know about 

don’t say anything about people 
living together,’’ says James Naughton, 
associate managing editor for news 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


you feel you must get married, 
find out what the policies are 
advance. 


Tom Mueller and Maggie Menard- 
Mueller lived together when they were 
employed the Quad-City Times. After 
witnessing what happened the Ry- 
bergs, they realized there was way 
they could get married while working 
the paper. Four and half years ago 
each applied the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Menard, who was interviewed first, 
asked the editors whether there was 
anti-nepotism policy. There wasn’t. 
Both were hired and the editors knew 
that they were couple. They married 
Wisconsin. 

Mueller says that the only time their 
relationship has had any bearing their 
work the Sentinel was when was 
the copy desk. tried not have 
edit wife’s says. But 
adds that when things got hectic, 
occasionally had to. Now Mueller the 
Sentinel’s wire editor and Menard- 
Mueller the farm editor. You could 
say they’re just more grown about 
Mueller says. 


Try the long shots, but under- 
stand that they are risky. 

1968, Michael Gartner was as- 
sistant page-one editor The Wall 
Street Journal and was about pro- 
moted editor the page. and Bar- 
bara McCoy, copy editor, announced 
that they were getting married and were 
told that one them would have 
leave. offered Gartner 
says. changed the 

the other hand, job gamble may 
not pay off. Sharon Sexton was UPI 
reporter Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
while her husband, Thomas Ferrick, Jr., 
worked that city for The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. When her husband was about 


1980, she quit her job and free-lanced, 
trying edge her way into the tough 
Philadelphia market. 

She the James 
Naughton about job. Naughton told 
her could never put her staff but 
suggested that temporary solution 
she try for full-time stringer’s job 
the Wilmington, Delaware, bureau. 
Sexton had successful year 
stringer. Her copy was well displayed. 
Naughton says, very much valued 
her Still, the staff job 
Philadelphia that she had hoped for did 
not come through. Sexton went work 
for the Baltimore News and 
she and her husband now live Wil- 
within commuting distance 
both papers. 

Naughton says his hands were tied. 
The /nquirer does not force resignations 
the event in-house marriage, but 
stands firm its policy prohibiting 
the hiring spouses. It’s policy that 
Naughton basically supports. 
don’t hire spouses, there will 
several sets spouses newspaper 
this says. more couples 
there are, the more limitations there are 
who works for whom. The more 
couples that exist, the more complica- 
tions there are the 


Forget about suing. 


called the ACLU see there 
was any chance their helping 
says Linda Ryberg regarding the 
Quad-City Times’s policy. said 
they had the same policy their office, 
they weren’t much help. talked 
lawyers and were told that 
wanted file suit, would cost lot 
money and would probably 

Managers are quick point out that 
they don’t apply anti-nepotism rules 
sexually discriminatory way. And, 
Kenneth Ross, director employee re- 
lations for the Los Angeles Daily News, 
notes, California statute em- 
ployment discrimination specifically 
states that employer has legitimate 
business reasons for policy preventing 
married couples from working together, 
[the statute] does not 

says Donna Weatherly, 
formerly The Virginian-Pilot, 
that, basically, married couples are not 
protected 
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Face the fact that anti-nepotism 
policies tend work against 
women. 

Linda Ryberg says that the reason 
was she who left the Quad-City Times 
was that was making more money 
than was. Also, planned have 
family eventually and had planned 
take few years off. But still didn’t 
want leave job 

Until August 1981, Joseph and 
Annamarie DeCarlo, newly married 
couple, worked for The Washington 
Star. When the Star folded, they inves- 
tigated other papers but were unable 
find one which both could work. Joe 
went The San Diego Union and An- 
namarie landed job the Escondido 
Times-Advocate thirty miles away. 
really don’t know what will happen 
the she says. job has the 
bigger salary and the drawing card. 
would probably with his 

Elissa Vanaver, who had had experi- 
ence two papers and was looking for 
reporting job, was barred from work- 
ing The Virginian-Pilot because her 
husband was the staff. not un- 
usual for the woman younger and 
make the lesser salary, the man’s job 
more says Vanaver. 
just seems that the world journalism 
conspiring say you can have 
you can have husband, but 
you can’t have both.”’ 


Expect hear lots reasons 
why such policies are needed. 

The Rybergs, according Fred Hunt 
the Quad-City Times, are 
example why have the policy. 
Both are great people; hated lose 
either one. They wanted waive the 
policy and they said [marriage] wasn’t 
going interfere with the day and night 
shifts. Then Linda went The Argus 
and within two weeks Bill wanted 
back days. you have two people, 
they want vacation time off concert. 
Then it’s not fair the two people 
either. They’re accused partiality and 
this sort 

pain the asserts San 
Diego Union ombudsman Alfred JaCo- 
by, speaking from the standpoint 
supervisor who has had manage staff- 
ers who are married each other. 
JaCoby recalls that was difficult for 
him supervise young married couple 
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when was Sunday editor twenty years 
ago. reprimanded one, the other 
pouted,’’ says. the Union’s poli- 
attempt transfer but not fire 
people who marry, but the paper will 
not hire spouses relatives em- 
ployees. JaCoby theorizes that anti- 
nepotism rules about the time 
the Depression. was felt that 
family should have more than one 

According Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary, nepotism 
shown nephews and 
other relatives (as giving them po- 
sitions because their relationship 
rather than their But Dick 
Ramsey, executive secretary the con- 


tracts committee The Newspaper 
Guild, points out, nepotism rule 
has ever kept the relatives the news- 
paper owners off the payroll. see 
benefit these policies for the em- 


Make list newspapers that 
hire married couples. 


the top the list the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and the 
Los Angeles Times, which are cheer- 
fully acknowledged their bosses 
veritable nests families. 

Michael Gartner, now president and 
editor the Des Moines papers, offers 
one word the supposed difficulties 


dealing with related people: ‘‘Balo- 
Gartner says his papers employ 
and children, husbands and 
wives, and brothers and sisters. It’s 
wonderful. The city editor married re- 
porter. The managing editor the A.M. 
newspaper supervises brother who 


‘We don’t say 
anything about people 
living together. 
social police’ 


James Naughton 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


telegraph editor. Two families four 
people are the newsroom and 
throughout the building there are all 
kinds families. 

they [couples] don’t work out, 
you fire one the Gartner 
says. fired son and kept the fa- 
ther. I’ve never been aware any prob- 
lems with 

Robert Flannes, vice president and 
assistant the publisher the Los 
Angeles Times, agrees. always 
encouraged relatives join the 
says. worked out very well 
the total history. have families with 
several members different depart- 
Times managing editor George 
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Cotliar says that can recall ‘‘only 
one hassle within the last 
editor married person his desk. 
came and said they were 
well aware the potential problems and 
could handle it,’’ says. turned out 
was problem. Some the people 
the desk felt uncomfortable. Maybe they 
thought they said something untoward 
about the editor, his wife would 
home and tell him about it. had 
choice but move her another desk. 
Later she decided leave.’’ But, Cot- 
liar adds, think that percent the 
time it’s 

The New York Times, which hardly 
needs promotion desirable place 
work, also hires spouses. ‘‘We make 
our judgments here based merit, not 
marital says James 
Greenfield, assistant managing editor 
for personnel. 

fact, person who wants break 
into the newspaper business should try 
marry foreign correspondent, 
because the paper will put free-lancing 
spouse under contract the assigned 
country. and large, not wish 
them work for the 
Greenfield says. they want 
journalists, would prefer that they 
work for us, and have budget for 


all else fails, consider divorce. 
Mehlsak, managing editor Au- 
tomotive Age, was interested applying 


for job business writer the Los 
Angeles Daily News, where his wife, 
Barbara Riegelhaupt, was employed 
general assignment reporter. was 
planning law school and 
wouldn’t working there much long- 
says Riegelhaupt. wanted 
write letter resignation three months 
down the road. But they said 
couldn’t work the paper one day to- 
The couple investigated the 
possibility quickie divorce. 

were treating marriage 
explains Riegelhaupt, 
technicality, too. thought we’d have 
party when remarried. That’s 
sort extreme, but the whole policy 

the end, they didn’t through 
with the plan. Riegelhaupt left the Daily 
News and was hired. She got 
vacation relief job the Los Angeles 
Times, where she worked much 
higher salary until last fall, when she en- 
rolled law school. 

For another couple, though, there was 
different ending. The woman wanted 
get job big-city newspaper 
where her husband worked, but was told 
she couldn’t hired because its 
anti-nepotism policy. editor told her 
come back, however, she got di- 
vorced. Later the marriage broke up, the 
editor made good his offer, and the 
woman ended working few desks 
away from her former husband. 
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Survival journalism, 
Allbritton style 


The Trenton Times 


was ailing financially 


when Joe Allbritton 
bought it. Will 


creeping boosterism 


work cure? 
ANTHONY DePALMA 


Joe Allbritton, the Texas millionaire 
who dislikes personal publicity and 
shuns the press, nonetheless likes news- 
papers enough buy them up. the 
years since purchased his first daily 
the now-departed Washington Star 
Allbritton has bought eight news- 
papers, three television stations, and one 
radio station, and early April ten- 
tatively agreed buy the financially 
troubled New York Daily News. 
Allbritton’s last acquisition was The 
Trenton Times, which the Washington 
Post Company unloaded last October 
after losing money for three con- 
secutive years. The day the purchase 
was announced, Dean Singleton, 
vice president Allbritton Communi- 
cations Company and the new president 
the said was natural for the 
perceived the best and most 
prestigious newspaper the 
The newspaper Joe Allbritton now 
owns Trenton only shell the 
paper Singleton praised highly. More 
than half the respected newsroom as- 
sembled the Washington Post Com- 
pany gone, and more are leaving. The 
hard-hitting investigations which the 
Times’s reputation rested have all but 
disappeared. The newspaper’s integrity 
has been challenged repeated ac- 
cusations that the Allbritton team will 
bend over backward please advertis- 


Anthony DePalma, who lives Weehaw- 
ken, reports New Jersey for The New 
York Times and other publications. 
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ers. notorious instance was the firing 
young reporter who had added 
couple relevant details press re- 
lease issued Trenton’s leading de- 
partment store. 

tragedy what has happened 
the paper and the says Larry 
Kramer, the former executive editor 
the Times, who rejoined The Washing- 
ton Post after the sale. public has 
lost watchdog and gained bulletin 


idway between Philadelphia 
and New York City, Tren- 

ton old manufacturing 
town (‘‘Trenton Makes, the World 
that has fallen hard times. 
The presence the state government 
helps keep alive. With population 
only 92,000, one the smallest 
the score U.S. cities with competing 
daily newspapers. The Times was 
founded afternoon broadsheet 
1882; The Trentonian, morning tab- 
loid, was born Times circulation 
department strike 1945. When the 
Washington Post Company took over 
1974, the Times was leading the upstart 
tabloid circulation, 72,750 59,938, 
but the gap had been narrowing. 

what seems have been at- 
tempt appeal broad spectrum 
readers, the Post-run paper carried long, 
expensive investigative pieces while 
also publishing large quantities 
parochial news. 
management geared put out both 
morning and afternoon editions, 
allowed the newsroom staff 
grow from about 115 early 
1980. (Attrition subsequently reduced 
this top count eighty.) The Trento- 
nian, meanwhile, did nothing im- 
prove its familiar fare booster 
news, wire copy, and spicy crime stories 
and steadily gained readers. the 
time the Washington Post Company had 
grown tired losing money, and try- 
ing figure out what Trenton readers 
wanted, The Trentonian had actually 


not... the 
policy Allbritton 
Communications 
Company allow 
the interests our 
advertisers 
influence the news’ 


Joe Allbritton, 
chairman, 

Allbritton Communications 
Company 
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inched ahead daily circulation. 

When the Post decided withdraw 
from what Katharine Graham called her 
Joe Allbritton was ready 
step into the fray. Undiscouraged his 
experience keeping The Washington 
Star afloat, the year before 
sold the Star Time Inc. Allbritton 
bought several papers, including the 
Paterson, New Jersey, News. The News 
was, the words Allbritton aide, 
dull, failing evening 
The Texan’s remedy for failure was 
reduce the News’s staff and combine 
some its editorial and production op- 
erations with those his newly ac- 
quired Union City Dispatch. Both pa- 
pers are now reportedly making 
profit. 

When Allbritton took over The Tren- 
ton Times last fall, promptly applied 
the lessons had learned Paterson 
and Union City: you want make 
money, cut the staff. Two days after the 
October purchase, sixty Times staff 
members, including twenty-four 
eighty editorial employees, were fired. 

Allbritton brought new editor 
Tom Curran, who began his career 
The Dispatch 1974 and who came 
Trenton from the New York Daily News 
but for the first few months the Times 
did not change dramatically. Managing 
editor Rem Rieder, assured the new 
owners that they were committed 
quality, was hopeful. won’t say that 
thought everything would wonder- 
says now. the same time, 
had too much invested the paper 
just walk away without trying 


some vague parts 


the average reader 


would understand 
that ... Dunham’s 
wasn’t sinking’ 


John Chester, 
former Times cub reporter 


CJR/Harvey Wang 


preserve some the best parts, least 
for 

The first sign trouble came when 
Curran handed down new set news- 
room rules. Editors were told 
minimize the number 
jumped from page one. Stories were 
kept short (ten inches was the 
maximum most cases), and color 
photographs had appear the front 
page every day. Against considerable 
newsroom opposition, voiced several 
staff meetings, management tried 
shift the emphasis from investigative 
and enterprise reporting short pieces 
specific towns. Rieder and another 
editor persuaded Curran abandon this 
strategy. 


what was happening the news- 

room was understandably troubling 

the newsroom staff, some the 
business-side decisions probably made 
sense. Even the Post management con- 
cedes that the paper was overstaffed and 
that was planning cuts, though not 
deep those Allbritton made. the 
meantime, the new owners prepared the 
paper switch from afternoon morn- 
ing publication, action the Washing- 
ton Post Company had planned take 
this spring. 

The Times became morning paper 
the week before Christmas. Leading 
the transformation, the paper ran 
full-page advertisements selling the new 
paper its afternoon readers. Several 
the ads pictured the new editor the 
head editorial conference talk- 
ing cop Trenton street. 


soon, run into Tom 
the ads promised. when 
you do, will the darnedest place 
when you least expect 

Cub reporter John Chester ran into 
Tom Curran his first day full- 
time business reporter for The Trenton 
Times. was January 25, the day after 
Superbowl XVI. Chester had forfeited 
his coveted tickets the game because 
wanted time for his first day 
the job. Early that afternoon took 
call from business reporter the 
Buffalo Evening News who had heard 
that United Department Stores Inc., 
firm that controlled more than 100 stores 
the Northeast and that owned 
three Trenton brothers, had filed for 
Chapter bankruptcy. The staff cuts 
were painfully evident that morning. 
The regular metro editor was vaca- 
tion and reporter was filling the 
city desk. The only person the news- 
room with time handle the United 
story was Chester, 
year-old economics major who, just that 
morning, had become the entire Trenton 
Times business staff. 

Rem Rieder admits that somebody 
other than the $220-a-week cub should 
have been assigned what was obviously 
page-one story. United the parent 
company Dunham Co., the 
last remaining department store 
downtown Trenton and, effect, the 
sole evidence Trenton’s having 
downtown the traditional sense. 

four o’clock that afternoon, Ches- 
ter had talked United’s attorneys 
about the Chapter filing and had tried 
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unsuccessfully reach the owners. 
six, editor Curran told Chester the story 
would run the business page. Then, 
handing him three-paragraph press re- 
lease from Dunham Co., Curran told 
him in’’ the VDT. 

that point, past experience 
took says Chester, who had 
worked part-time stringer for the 
Times’s sports staff for more than 
year. wanted clarify some vague 
parts the release the average reader 
would understand that Chapter didn’t 
mean Dunham’s was 

Chester rewrote the press release 
adding brief definition Chapter 
bankruptcy, statement from United’s 
attorneys, list the five Dunham’s 
department stores the Trenton area, 
and one-sentence conclusion explain- 
ing that United privately owned 
three Trenton brothers. Chester punched 
the story about seven o’clock and 
went home. 

The article, headlined UNITED DE- 
PARTMENT STORES FILES FOR REORGANI- 
ZATION, appeared the bottom the 
business page January 26. 


morning pleased having story 
print. His euphoria was short-lived. 

James Bennett, vice president and 
general manager the Times, 
moned Chester his office and up- 
braided him for having mishandled the 
story. Curran called Chester 
the carpet and told him that had 
given his word someone, and that 
person turn had given his word 
someone Dunham’s, that the press re- 
lease would run verbatim. told 
his word wasn’t worth anything 
Chester recalls, that 
couldn’t keep (Curran declined 
interviewed for this article.) 

Word Chester’s firing spread 
quickly, and angry staff grilled Ben- 
nett about the incident when entered 
the newsroom later that afternoon. His 
version the dismissal, which was re- 
ceived skeptically the staff, was that 
Chester had disobeyed direct order 
from his editor namely, run the re- 
lease verbatim. During telephone con- 
versation the same day with Times night 
metro editor Ramona Smith, Bennett 
admitted that and Curran had agreed 


Chester entered the newsroom that run the release verbatim, adding, 
the embodiment 
was fired for not 
with the editorial 
newspaper was 
moving 


now associate news editor, 


The Miami Herald 


Smith recalls, that probably are 
going lose that (Bennett 
declined interviewed for this arti- 
cle; the Times has not lost the Dunham’s 
account.) 

Across town, The Trentonian had 
printed the release verbatim without, 
apparently, giving the matter second 
thought. Emil Slaboda, the paper’s 
editor, says press releases get 
through quite adding, 
certainly not going out our way 

While complying with Dunham’s 
wishes may have been business usual 
The Trentonian, was complete re- 
versal for The Trenton Times. Less than 
two years before, March 28, 1980, 
the Times had run page-one story re- 
vealing that Dunham’s owners owed 
$186,000 back taxes. Angered the 
article, one the owners stormed into 
then-publisher Edward Padilla’s office 
complain. While The Trentonian, 
which had run the same story, oblig- 
ingly carried correction the next day, 
Padilla stood reporter Carolyn Acker 
and her story. 

the same January staff meeting 
which general manager Bennett ex- 
plained why Chester had been fired, 
announced that final authority over the 
news operation would now rest, not with 
editor Curran, but with newcomer: 
Linda Grist Cunningham, who for the 
previous eight months had served 
executive editor Allbritton’s News 
and Dispatch northern New Jersey. 
(From the moment took over Tren- 
ton, Curran had been caught the 
middle. Former investigative reporter 
John Mintz remembers Curran 
back and forth like between 
the corporate offices and the news- 
room.) Curran was graciously allowed 
retain his title; Cunningham was 
named executive editor. 

week later, February manag- 
ing editor Rieder the embodiment 
the Post Company era was asked 
leave. corporate spokesman explained 
the firing saying that Rieder 
just not been sync with the editorial 
direction the newspaper was moving 
Rieder, now associate news 
editor for The Miami Herald, says that 
had not been fired would have 
left within week. 

Rieder’s firing was followed 
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round resignations. Night managing 
editor Jack Steele, who during eighteen 
years Trenton had become such 
institution that bar chair was reserved 
his name Lorenzo’s, the local polit- 
ical watering hole, left for the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, did four others. 
State House correspondent Matthew 
Purdy went The 
metro editor Rick Levinson, 
The San Diego Union; political writer 
Henry Bryan, The Dallas Times 
Herald. all, sixteen reporters and 
editors have left since the first round 
firings early November. Another two 
leave former business editor Jaye 
Scholl, who Bagehot fellow Co- 
lumbia; and investigative reporter Diana 
Henriques, visiting fellow Princeton 
decided not return. 

February 11, Dean Singleton, 
statewide public television program, de- 
fended Chester’s firing and the use 
the Dunham press release. Singleton 
told host John McLaughlin that the 
release presented all the basic facts and 
that didn’t see any reason alarm 
local people about Dunham’s when 
Dunham’s isn’t rejected 
suggestions that the release was vague 
misleading, even though contained 
only one cryptic indication the story’s 
connection Trenton. 

Singleton’s valiant defense was 
wasted effort. March The Trenton 
Times ran lead editorial conceding that 
management’s decision run the re- 
lease, verbatim, news item was 
wrong. Titled MATTER INTEGRITY, 
and signed Joe Allbritton, the 
editorial must have mystified many 
Trenton readers. Although Allbritton 
trumpeted the importance sustaining 
confidence our readers the 
news and stated that not 
now nor has ever been the policy 
Allbritton Communications Company 
allow the interests our advertisers 
influence the news failed 
mention either the name the adver- 
tiser involved the month-old flap 
the press release question. 

never ran anything about the 
Dunham’s incident the John 
says former metro editor Rick 
Levinson, who left the paper after the 
editorial appeared. our read- 
ers knew what the hell meant unless 


they had read the stories [about the 
firing] The Wall Street Journal The 
New York 

Allbritton not alone confessing 
that mistakes have been made The 
Trenton Times; executive editor Cun- 
ningham maintains that although she 
not responsible for anything that hap- 
pened the paper before she arrived, 
she will make sure that none occurs 
again. She says that she has thrown out 
many the arbitrary rules story 
length and jump policy imposed Cur- 
ran. (Several reporters believe that it’s 
still best abide the old rules.) 


Allbritton team pledged that 

the quality the would 

not compromised, but com- 
parison edition prepared under 
Post Company management with re- 
cent Allbritton edition suggests other- 
wise. The front page Thursday, Oc- 
tober 1981, back the Post era, car- 
ried three international wire items mixed 
with five local stories and one feature 
from the Washington Post service. In- 
side, there was lively op-ed page, 
business section with two by-lined 
pieces, and Region front page 
with six by-lined stories, five them 
continued second page. Inside the 


‘It not our intention 
make this paper 
little New York Times 
Washington Post. 
beat The Trentonian’ 


George Beveridge 


Living section was full page short 
the 

The front page Thursday, March 
11, 1982, four months into the Allbrit- 
ton era, featured above-the-fold, 
full-color photograph showing scale 
models two churches made from 
32,719 matchsticks. National and inter- 
national news was absent from the page, 
except for wire-service piece the 
resignation New Jersey Senator Har- 
rison Williams. Two local front-page 
stories were crime-related. Gone from 
the inside was the op-ed page. The busi- 


ness section was reduced one ten-inch 
by-lined story, press releases, and few 
wire reports, including one dealing with 
the New York Daily News. The front 
page the Region section carried six 
stories, but none jumped inside. 
ing the was unchanged. 

coverage ought the role 
this paper this declares 
Allbritton George Bev- 
eridge. speaks with some authority 
the subject, having won Pulitzer 
Prize 1958 for Washington Star se- 
ries the future the metropolitan 
Washington area. not our inten- 
tion make this paper New York 
Times Washington Beveridge 
adds. our intention beat The 

Former Times reporters concede that 
the quantity local coverage has in- 
creased, even the quality has not im- 
proved. However, for the critical 
story what the United Stores reor- 
ganization under Chapter really 
means for Dunham’s, for its owners, 
and for Trenton, has been all but ig- 
nored. least two Times reporters have 
asked tackle the story, and Cunning- 
ham agrees that someone should have 
been assigned check Dunham’s 
financial condition. 

will make you feel better, will 
out [into the newsroom] and say, 
story,’ and see that followed 
Cunningham replied when asked why 
her paper’s coverage the story, 
mid-March, had been limited the ini- 
tial press release and brief story. 

Meanwhile, Allbritton’s survival 
journalism seems paying off 
slight circulation gains. February, the 
Times claimed daily circulation 
68,240 2,000 from last Sep- 
tember’s figures. The esti- 
mates has picked about 1,000, 
bringing its total close 69,000. 

Emil Slaboda, who runs The Trento- 
nian, views the battle calmly. 
the Post took over, they told they 
would close year. proved 
them wrong, and now got another 
one here.’’ The difference is, 
course, that the Post paper offered 
readers genuine alternative, while the 
Allbritton broadsheet reads more and 
more like expanded version its tab- 
loid competitor. 
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great name. 


both cases, those great names 
are also great trademarks. 

And great trademarks are 
valuable you they are the 
companies that own them. 

That’s because they ensure that 
when you ask for something, you 
get what you ask for. 

The Xerox trademark identifies 
products. 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION 


Xerox 
and 
have 


But that’s only part the answer. 


common? 


should always followed 
the name the one which 
refers—“Xerox copier,” “Xerox 
information processor” “Xerox 
electronic printer.” 

Whether you certain soft 
drink certain copier, you want 
sure that what you get the 


real thing. 
XEROX 


COKE is a registered trademark of THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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doing what has done. 


Highway 


Fixed, rigid signposts can kill injure. 
why Property-Casualty insurance companies are trying 
remove them from our highways. 
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Five college students were driving home 
semester break. Their car went out con- 
trol and crashed into signpost 
highway. The car was torn two the rigid 
steel. students were killed outright, three 
were injured. 

Astonishingly, the sign was left place 
after the accident. Three years later, another 
the same signpost. This time, two 
people were critically injured. 

Finally, after the second crash, new sign 
breakaway posts and set back from the 
edge the pavement was substituted. 

Auto crashes constitute crisis public 
health. They injure more than five million 
and kill over 50,000 Americans each year. 
This toll can lowered improving safety 
features automobiles and convincing 
Americans drive more carefully. But the 
environment which people drive also must 
must make our roads and 
highways safer. 

America’s roadsides, including those 
along the most modern high-speed express- 
ways, are lined with boobytraps: concrete 
bridge abutments, stub-ended guardrails, large 
trees, rigid signposts, utility and telephone 
poles, and others that turn minor mishaps into 
major crashes that needlessly kill and injure 
vehicle occupants. 

Problems Identified 
Technical solutions the 
roadside hazard problem 
have existed for years, 
but they have not 
been sufficiently uti- 
lized. That’s why property-cas- 
ualty insurance companies fund 
and support the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. independent, 


scientific organization that identifies what 
hurting and killing people crashes and 
suggests what can done reduce the toll. 
The has taken active part 
identifying roadside hazards. For example, 
helped highway officials determine road condi- 
tions that need engineering changes. Research- 
ers studied road characteristics, such 
curvature and grade fatality sites, well 
the locations roadside hazards. Then they 
compared these findings with conditions 
roads where fatalities had not occurred. 
Result? Partly because programs, fed- 
eral funds were allocated for the dismantling 
existing roadside hazards and their replace- 
ment with safer structures. 
Legal Options Examined 
Another contribution: Institute 
staff and law firm personnel analyzed the 


legal liability public and private organi- 


zations, and the personal liability state and 
local officials, contractors, designers, and 
others responsible for roadside hazards. This 
definitive work examines strategies for em- 
ploying federal and state law prevent 
remove roadside hazards, and describes 
the legal options available for forcing their re- 
moval and preventing their future construc- 
tion reconstruction. 

Many people are unaware highway 
boobytraps. Property-casualty insurance com- 
panies believe that the more publicity and dis- 
cussion there this problem, the closer 
will implementing solutions. 

And want see this problem solved. 
Our primary concern save lives and re- 
duce injuries wherever possible. But, safer high- 
ways also can help reduce losses and 
slow the rise the cost insurance. 

And that’s objective all shar 


We're working keep insurance affordable. 


This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, NY, 10038 
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Where the Media Elite Stand 


the nation’s shift from industrial 
information society, new elite has ris- 
the land. Its members work the news 
media. They’re the media’s heavyweights, 
courted politicians, studied scholars, 
pampered peers. Some their bylines 
and images are familiar millions. 

They make new leadership group that 
for influence alongside more tra- 
ditional elites business, labor, 
government, and other sectors 
asserts major study performed under the 
auspices Columbia University’s Research 
Institute International Change. 

The research was directed Robert 
Lichter George Washington University 
and Stanley Rothman Smith College. 
They have reported their project Pub- 
lic Opinion magazine, which says the find- 
ings raise ‘‘questions about journalism’s 

The study involved interviews with 240 
journalists and broadcasters working for the 
most influential media These include 
the New York Times, Washington Post, Wall 
Street Journal, Time, Newsweek, U.S. News 
World Report, CBS, NBC, ABC. 

Where stand the media elite ideologically? 

Some 54% leading journalists count 
themselves liberals. Only 19% describe 
themselves right center. Even greater 
differences show when they rate their co- 
horts. Fifty-six percent say the people they 
work are mostly the left and only 
the right. Overwhelmingly, the media elite 
vote for Democratic candidates presiden- 
tial elections. 

The big guns the media come down 
the liberal side wide range social and 
political issues. They show special fondness 
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for welfare capitalism. Some 68% believe 

the government should substantially reduce 

the income gap between rich and poor. Close 

half feel the government should guarantee 

job anyone wanting one. Yet few are out- 
right socialists. fact, they stoutly spurn 

the notion that major corporations should 

publicly owned. And they support fun- 
damental capitalist tenet that people with 

greater ability should earn more than those 

with less ability. 

Despite acceptance the economic order, 
many top journalists express general discon- 
tent with the social order. substantial 
minority 28% favor overhauling the 
entire system through ‘‘a complete restruc- 
proportion take the view that political sys- 
tems are repressive because they concentrate 
power and authority few hands. 

international issues, majority the 
media elite believe U.S. economic exploita- 
tion has contributed poverty the Third 
World and that America’s heavy use nat- 
ural resources ‘‘immoral.’’ three-to- 
one margin, they reject the view that Third 
World nations would even worse off with- 
out the assistance they’ve received from the 
West. 

information society, the upper-crust 
media practitioners are telling force. ‘‘Cos- 
mopolitan their origins, liberal their out- 
looks, they are aware and protective their 
collective Lichter and Rothman 
write. The group profiled the study 
step with the Public Opin- 
ion opines. 

least now there’s scholarly confirma- 
tion the ideological and political tilt 
many the folks who declaim daily, print 
and the tube, the shape the world. 


Who needs hour network news? 


Will there be, should there be, nightly 
hour network news television? 
All three nets have said they want 
double their evening news 
two decades after the last doubling. The 
200-odd affiliates each them are 
considering the various proposals with 
varying degrees enthusiasm re- 
luctance shading into hostility. the 
moment it’s standoff. Few will predict 
when, even if, will ever happen. 

course, the hour news could start 
tomorrow. There nothing stop any 
network from programming news into 
any hour prime time (8-11 
EST), the time has the right control. 
Nothing, that is, except money. But the 
money the hundreds millions 
dollars. flows the producers en- 
tertainment programs. cascades onto 
the balance sheets the networks and 
their conglomerate owners. There’s 
substantial runoff the ledgers the 
affiliates, including locally sold 
the networks’ spots. 
And the size this lucrative flood de- 
pends the alias ratings, 
namely the size the audience exposed 
the advertising that pays for 
broadcasting. 

there exists broadcaster who be- 
lieves that news program prime time 
would not cause steep decline size 
audience, have failed find such 
person. Most them shudder the 
prospect downward curve from 
average nighttime network audience 
around million perhaps mere 
million. And that plunge oc- 
curred at, say, P.M. (when the BBC 
chooses inform the British public), 
what would happen the 


Blair Clark spent twelve years CBS 


correspondent and was vice president 


CBS News from through 1964, during 
which period CBS became the first network 
offer half-hour network news. 
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subsequent programs? Would viewers 
ever come back, would they break the 
habit and faithiessly read, talk, play 
games, bed? Stuff nightmares 
for the bottomliners. 

Bottom lines broadcasting are 
notoriously slippery, which say that 
April this article was going 
press, CBS announced that was indefinite- 
deferring plans expand its evening 
news program one hour. ABC and NBC 
have also shelved their proposals. 


while their composition known in- 
timate detail the managers stations 
and networks, hard for the public 
get its hands breakdown these in- 
teresting figures. This because, 


BLAIR CLARK 


least the major markets, the profits are 
enormous that the owners blush re- 
veal them, perhaps out sense 
modesty prudence, and the profits 
tend get buried accounting 
mumbo-jumbo. But generally be- 
lieved the trade that the network- 
owned outlets the major markets earn 
enormous profits every glimpse 
was provided March Wall Street 
Journal story about KTVU, Cox 
Broadcasting Co. independent (non- 
network) station Oakland, California. 
Last year, the station, which specializes 
network re-reruns and old movies, 
cleaned around $18 million es- 
timated sales volume $35 million, ac- 
cording financial analyst. 


now return you your local studios and good 


Drawing by Geo. Price; copyright 1982 The New Yorker Magazine, inc 


Naturally, the news people tend 
all for the expanded evening news. 
Some are skeptical cynical about the 
exaggerated claims made for its civic 
virtue, but they live the fringes 
world hype and are accustomed its 
ways. One senior network news execu- 
tive cited the answer always given 
police officials when asked what 
needed deal with crime 
both cops and money. More time 
the news answer. 

the ranks former network news 
executives, fervor for the hour runs 
high. Richard Salant, now serving 
out contract NBC, says began 
pushing the hour news CBS early 
1963, when the network became the 
first have the half-hour, which ef- 
fort was instrumental. Fred 
Friendly, who was CBS News president 
interregnum between Salant’s two 
terms, and who fight over pol- 
icy and authority, passionate his 
call for the hour news. calls the pres- 
ent half-hour His views 
the need double the time were given 
length the Chet Huntley Memorial 
Lecture New York University 
March 10. 

issues the American agenda 
are more said Friendly, 
the prospect expanding the nightly 
news order achieve new dimen- 
novative forms presentation that only 
liberated time frame will make possi- 
After deploring the fact that 
ery night there are stories that don’t get 
the air because there just isn’t 
and after comparing the process 
deciding what news does get chosen 
daily auction,’’ Friendly declared 
that the truly important sac- 
find hard think better definition 
than ‘‘urgent’’ information. 
His real worry, however, seems 
expressed this sentence: tragedy 
that many viewers believe they are 
getting all the news, they don’t bother 
reading What will hap- 
pen newspaper circulation, one can’t 
help wondering, when viewers really are 
all the from the hour 
news which Friendly believes can and 
should the challenges and threats 
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our society’’? And so, said, 
hour news demands leap faith. 
dramatic step forward television re- 
porting, coming age broadcast 
journalism.”’ 

Friendly’s evangelistic fervor for the 
hour news, and his apocalyptic vision 
the evils might avert, are one ex- 
treme the discussion the hour 
news. spoke that Huntley lecture 
caying orbit for the American 
and went warn gloomily that 
nation edging close state na- 
tional 

Among the actual broadcasters the 
tone less passionate and there are dif- 
fering views the need for doubling 


‘Perhaps the cure 
for network melancholy 
more news. 

least 
might help’ 


the nightly news broadcasts. The vener- 
able Walter Cronkite had standard line 
his speeches for many years. The 
half-hour news, claimed, was 
better try hard force ten 
kilos material into our one-kilo 
said Cronkite, distort 
other hand, broadcast 
might say, David Brinkley takes dif- 
ferent view. truth Brinkley 
told interviewer from Washington 
Journalism Review last fall, there 
isn’t that much news general, na- 
the much-used comparison between the 
number words uttered half-hour 
news broadcast and the space those 
words take newspaper (roughly 
two-thirds standard newspaper 
page) pointing out that much what 
takes space daily print (sports, 
local news, market tables, service col- 
umns, horoscopes, births, deaths, mar- 
riages, etc.) would never make the 
tube network broadcast matter 


what its length. And, added, 
story covered adequately, televi- 
sion standards, two minutes, I’m not 
sure would improved running 
four 

this line argument the hour’s en- 
thusiasts retort that they would not sim- 
ply double the length the stories the 
current format. One-hour news would 
differ form, approach, and content. 
There would long stories and short 
ones, headlines and treat- 
ments, much more and 
term broadcasters prefer 
with the latter’s 
dread suggestion opinion). 

All sorts formats are kicking 
around the networks. meeting 
Hawaii last fall, CBS offered its 
affiliates plan whereby the stations 
could take either the full hour only 
half it. That was regarded part 
the sales pitch for the hour, showing 
network flexibility and sympathy for the 
problems, and has not been 
stressed since. ABC has been fiddling 
with format allowing local cutaways, 
for which its experience with the split- 
second technical demands the triple 
anchor its evening news has provided 
good training. 

There can doubt about the abil- 
ity the three commercial networks 
fill that extra half hour least compe- 
tently. They would not even need much 
time practice. The reporters, 
technicians, and equipment are all 
place. The effort would just incre- 
mental: news would expand fill the 
time made available for it, variation 
Parkinson’s Law. Meanwhile, the 
three networks tremble the edge 
the nightly hour, one notes surge 
toward visual razzle-dazzle and 
graphic-mania. They seem reach- 
ing out the tube and grabbing the 
viewer the lapel. 


back 1963, when net- 
work nightly news time was 
last doubled, corporate 
executives often worried about how they 
would ever find enough show and tell, 
they said. That was before broad- 
cast news joined the charmed circle 
burdensome obligation that earned the 
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AWARDS 


GOURMET INTERESTS 


1982 JOURNALISM AWARDS the American 
Academy Pediatrics. Entries covering child 
health now accepted. Awards $1,000 will 
made large and small newspaper, radio, maga- 
zine, and television categories. Submission dead- 
line: August 15, 1982. Contact: Division Com- 
munications, AAP, Box 1034, Evanston, 
60204; 800/323-0797. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. For infor- 
mation write CJR, Box 409, 
Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS. BARGAIN 
books. 2,000 titles, all subjects! Free catalog: 
Hamilton’s, 98-33 Clapboard, Danbury, 


JESUS FICTIONAL POSITIVE PROOF 
Flavius Josephus created Jesus, authored Gospels. 
Scholarly booklet: $3. Vector, Box 6215-B, 
Bellevue, 98007. 


CAUSTIC, ACERBIC, SATIRIC, curmud- 
geonly. Editor’s Revenge monthly memoran- 
dum the use, misuse, and abuse English 
America. yearly. Box 262, Morris Plains, 
07950. 


KNOW ABOUT FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
your field. Order any book print. Find o/p 
books. Bookchoice, Box AA1497, Evanston, 
60204. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LOCAL AFFILIATES BEING SELECTED for 
expansion leading U.S. travel magazine. Pres- 
ently reaching 1,500,000 readers weekly re- 
gional editions. Excellent profitability and man- 
agement training provided. Investment required. 
Contact: Roger Thrailkill, Travelhost Magazine, 
Box 31768, Dallas, 75231. 800/527- 
1782. 


CONFERENCES/WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PROGRAM FOR PUBLISHING 
professionals. The Stanford Publishing Course: 
June July Application deadline April 15; 
late applicants eligible for the wait-list. For 
more information, contact William Peabody, Stan- 
ford Alumni Association, Stanford, 94305; 
415/497-2021. 


REPORTING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
Duke University intensive summer course for 
journalists the techniques, strengths, limita- 
tions, and interpretations public opinion polls. 
June July (coinciding with the American 
Dance Festival). For information and applications 
write: Center for Communications Policy, Box 
4875 Duke Station, Durham, 27706. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS WRITERS ACCEPT ASSIGN- 
ments for national trade journal. and com- 
munications experience helpful. Resume and work 
samples Box 602, Downtown Station, 
Omaha, 68101. 


GOURMET CHILI CLUB. NEW MEXICO 
chili products. Send for samples, recipes, copy 
club publication Box 4980J, Albuquer- 
que, 87196. 


LOOKING SELL 


JEWISH SPORTS BUFFS: DOZENS back is- 
sues defunct bi-monthly Jewish Sports Review 
magazine, 1973-76. Set six for per is- 
sue. Braude, Box 233, East Dedham, 
02026. 


MERCHANDISE 


GIANT RUBBER STAMP AND SUPPLY 
catalog. For correspondence, stationery, mail art, 
for fun! (refundable) Bizzaro, Box 126-C, 
Providence, RI, 02901. 


SERVICES 
RESEARCH ASSISTANCE FOR WRITERS. All 


subjects, reasonable rates. 313/761-2145; 1347 
Arella, Ann Arbor, 48103. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SKILLFUL WRITER WITH LEGAL training 
seeks writing/editing/reporting job with magazine 
newspaper. Especially interested covering 
legal issues. CJR Box 158, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM GRAD seeks 
writing/editing position. Experience 
small woman’s magazine. Anne Cassidy, Hogan 
Hall 3B, Columbia Univ., New York, 10027. 


FREE-LANCE REPORTER WITH Philadelphia 
weeklies. Seeks daily reporting. Will relocate. 
Contact: Meyers, 2810 Chase Road, Philadel- 
phia, 19152. 


T-SHIRTS 


T-shirts: Red, navy white. payable 
Mancuso c/o Angel Island Designs, Box 
6269, Long Island City, 11106. 


VIDEO TAPES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TRAINING video tape. 
Used journalism schools, associations, and 
businesses. $45 rental, $175 purchase, includes 
study guides. Write The News Connection Media 
West, 302 26th, Spokane, 99203. 


WOMEN 


GAY WOMEN WRITE/MEET THROUGH The 
Wishing Well Magazine Program. Since 1974 
confidential, supportive, dignified, prompt. 
family feeling. Tender, loving alternative 
Well Intro copy $5. (mailed dis- 
creetly Ist class). Box 117, Novato, 94948. 


WRITING 
HONEST INSTRUCTION WRITING for 
publication: The Writer, the monthly mag with ar- 
ticles leading authors and editors; up-to-the- 
minute lists tell where sell manuscripts. $15 


yr. For trial 5-month sub., mail The Writer, 
Arlington St. (3rd fi.) Boston, 02116. 


REACH 
THEM ALL!! 


Journalism schools 
Radio and stations 
Newspapers 
Professional awards and 
organizations 
employment 


Columbia Journalism Review now 
carries classified advertising. 
Rates are $1/word, 10-word min- 
imum. Boxes and telephone 
numbers each count two 
words; zip codes one word. 
For box service add $3.50. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


COPY: 


ISSUE CLOSING 
July/Aug May 
Sept/Oct July 
Nov/Dec 
NAME 


Send with payment to: 
CJR CLASSIFIEDS 
700A Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


networks their franchise through service 
the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity, the statute setting criteria 
for broadcast licensing put it. 

1965, the year after left the man- 
agement CBS News, its budget was 
about $35 million and cost the com- 
pany money. Now, each the network 
news divisions spends close $200 
million, and the word that two the 
three nonfiction operations are the 
black, with only NBC tinged with red. 

television exists primarily 
The Economist unremarkably remarked 
January article news. But the 
three networks’ push for the hour news 
does not originate that primacy. the 
short run, there are more profitable ways 
for them program. 

What drives the broadcasters the 
urgent need distinguish the networks 
from other purveyors pictures and 
sound, offer which, 
even age proliferating com- 
munications technology, cable outfit 
syndicator can match. What better 
device than actuality, live recently 
canned? other words, the thing called 
the long run, they see 
their salvation. 

This not the first time that the qual- 
ity immediacy has been linked 
network survival. remember as- 
tonishment when Murrow told 
the mid-1950s why had been forbid- 
den record for later broadcast his stir- 
ring accounts the Nazi blitz Lon- 
don. wanted record his report 
while the bombs were falling and Lon- 
don was flames, not make later 
when the bombers had gone, but CBS 
had Murrow was told. The 
considerations were not journalistic 
even dramatic: news could re- 
corded, what was stop the network’s 
entertainers from putting their shows 
What Bing Crosby cite 
the example inflicted Murrow 
were take into his head peddle his 
show directly the affiliates? How then 
could network based selling and 
distributing live entertainment survive? 

The network nightmare different 
now. Almost everything the can (or 
the reel) except what the news divi- 
sions provide. The networks make their 
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own movies buy them from suppliers. 
They try hook the audience with stars 
and long-running serials. But hungry 
outsiders can compete that area, syn- 
dicating the product the stations, 
which can run and sell them without 
paying tribute the linking network. 

All that really distinctive 
working these days live. That is, news 
and, course, sports. Without that 
quality immediacy, the 
works are just down the muck with 
the rest the time salesmen and show 
merchants. 

further evidence troubles ahead 
for commercial networking, will cite 
few lines from singularly downbeat in- 
terview with Grant Tinker, who took 
over head NBC last summer. 
the discouraging things trying 
resuscitate the depressed Tinker 
told Tony Schwartz The New York 
Times last February, ‘‘is that came 
along time when the upscale viewer 
being fragmented off the competi- 
tion from cable. The quality televi- 
sion may not good now, but fear 
will deteriorate 


erhaps the cure for such network 

melancholy more news. 

least might help. The problem 
lies the resistance the affiliates. 
They see the hour news not the salva- 
tion the networks and great con- 
tribution civic virtue but grab 
some their profits the spiders the 
centers the webs New York. All 
three the nets have floated plans 
which, they say, will cost the average 
Station nothing, through various 
schemes for ad-revenue sharing. But 
many affiliates have learned not trust 
these promises from headquarters. Their 
share revenues tends erode the 
program given time period 
ratings success. Then the networks find 
ways skim the cream. 

this battle over money and corpo- 
rate survival, there presently curious 
stalemate. Few the affiliates come 
right out and say that more non-local 
news needed, though some question 
whether has one hour-long 
block that happens fall into time 
period when the growing evening audi- 
ence rakes money for them. CBS 


affiliates have recently been reported 
four one against that network’s pro- 
posal. NBC’s still before its reluctant 
affiliates. ABC’s somewhere the 
air, being tinkered with. 

only the fervor the anti- 
regulation movement Washington 
would sweep away the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s Prime Time 
Access Rule, the networks could charge 
ahead and offer their hour news the 
period before prime time (although the 
affiliates would still have the right not 
carry it). The PTAR limits the networks’ 
hours maximum audience time 
three the four hours between and 
and the custom for that time 
whatever time the expansion half-hour 
were inserted the period preceding 
prime time, the networks would cut- 
ting into some the most lucrative sta- 
tion time. (Never mind that this time slot 
often filled with giggly game shows 
and reruns; the cash register ringing 
steadily the audience builds.) 

There are powerful constituencies for 
keeping PTAR place. They include 
not only the affiliates and their many 
friends Congress whose careers can 
greatly benefited, harmed, the 
amount and kind exposure they get 
the stations their districts. There are 
also the producers the material the 
affiliates buy program and sell their 
own time rates more profitable than 
their split with the networks. 

And the networks have problem. 
The affiliates have one, too. hard 
contest the claim that the republic needs 
informed citizenry. The debate 
over how that should achieved, 
whom, when, and whose expense (or 
profit). not really argument about 
journalism but about the uses news. 

The networks are mobilizing the 
idealism their journalists order 
help win struggle for survival. not 
the first time that professional and 
financial interests have been the same 
harness, and not necessarily corrupt- 
ing. But, too often, claims for the abso- 
lute necessity added half hour 
nightly news seem extravagant. 

Surely the fate the nation does not 
depend it—only the fate indus- 
try called network broadcasting. 
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The powers 
that weren’t 


The Real Campaign: The Media 
and the for the White House 
Jeff Greenfield 

Summit Books. 288 pp. $14.50 


ROBERT KAISER 


There ought law that every myth 
and shibboleth American life must 
eventually subjected rigorous ex- 
amination analyst smart and 
skeptical Jeff Greenfield. there 
were such law, America’s cant quo- 
tient would tumble. 

this book Greenfield slays one 
the dragons modern American poli- 
tics: the idea that the news media, par- 
ticularly television, hold secret powers 
determine the outcome elections. 
thesis this Greenfield 
writes with admirable clarity right the 
beginning, that television and the 
media made almost difference the 
outcome the 1980 Presidential cam- 
Implicitly, absolves the 
media any blame for who the candi- 
dates were 1980, which over- 
sight, opinion; but within the 
limits has set for himself, his argu- 
ments are irrefutable 

Greenfield’s tough-minded analysis 
buries the ghosts first set loose, proba- 
bly, Joe McGinnis’s The Selling 
The President, best-seller that de- 
picted the mendacious salesmanship 
the 1968 Nixon campaign. 
Greenfield correctly notes, McGinnis 
and his readers both probably the 
wrong from 1968. The real 
story that year was not the triumph 
sleazy advertising campaign, but that 
Nixon managed blow fifteen-point 


Robert Kaiser, reporter for The Wash- 
ington Post, wrote about the news media and 
politics during the 1980 campaign. 


lead the polls and squander two-to- 
one advantage money available for 
Hubert Humphrey. Nixon would have 
lost had George Wallace not been 
candidate 1968. 

the heart Greenfield’s argument 
his observation that the media cannot 
compete with the truth with deep 
popular convictions. The crucial fact 
1980 was that Americans considered 
Jimmy Carter poor president. Carter’s 
advisers understood this well any- 
one; they designed his entire campaign 
around the proposition that Carter was 
better than the alternative first 
Senator Edward Kennedy, then 
Ronald Reagan. Democratic voters ac- 
cepted the first proposition, part, 
Greenfield notes, because basic 
truth that the media missed the early 
stages the campaign: despite glib as- 
sertions the media that Kennedy was 
free the taint 
wasn’t. Americans remembered. 
And, when came the general elec- 
tion campaign, they also remembered 
how little they liked Jimmy Carter. Car- 
ter had one hope, Greenfield argues 
portray Reagan dangerous fringe 
character, the 1980 version Barry 
Goldwater George McGovern. When 
this gambit failed, Carter’s chances 
were nil. (Later the book, Greenfield 
suggests that the media had behaved 
differently, the outcome the election 
might have been different, proposition 
that does not follow the rest 
Greenfield’s argument and is, 
opinion, mistake.) 

There were two candidates 1980 
who tried prove that media exposure 
could have dramatic impact the 
course election campaign. One 
was John Connally, the former Texas 
governor (and former Democrat) who 
spent $12 million, most televi- 
sion advertising, pursuit the Re- 


publican nomination. Connally man 
awesome personal presence who 
looks like president, who could gen- 
erate intense enthusiasm corporate 
America for his candidacy, and whose 
$12 million bought him precisely one 
delegate the 1980 caucuses and 
primaries. The second interesting at- 
tempt use media power achieve 
political ends came from John Ander- 
son. Anderson succeeded where 
previous third-party candidate had at- 
tracting media attention. The three net- 
works and major papers covered him in- 
tensively all fall. won place 
nationally televised debate with Reagan. 
one point the polls suggested that 
percent more the voters were in- 
clined back Anderson; election day 
got percent the vote 

Greenfield contends that the news 
media have become mired their ef- 
forts expose the inner workings and 
secret motives political campaigns. 
describes this understandable 
but wrongheaded response past elec- 
tions, when the media may have been 
taken candidates’ manipulation, 
least felt guilty about downplaying its 
extent (as 1968). fact, argues 
persuasively, the actual content 
campaign not its attempted manipu- 
lation the whims the media 
what matters most. 


course, content’’ does 
not always mean high-minded 
policy statements. Greenfield 

suggests that perhaps the most important 
moment the televised debate between 
Carter and Reagan was the president’s 
reference discussion with his daugh- 
ter Amy about nuciear weapons. (Carter 
actually rehearsed that passage before 
the debate, and was determined use 
despite warnings from some advisers 
that was bad idea.) Greenfield 
observes, invoking young daughter 
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talk about nuclear arms made Carter 
look ridiculous. was Carter’s 
for the debate, Greenfield 
writes, which dropped ‘‘on 
The point good one. Many Ameri- 
cans vote their instincts the presiden- 
tial candidates, and for those whose in- 
stincts told them Carter was unpresi- 
dential figure, the Amy gaffe was 
eloquent evidence that they were right. 

television commentator himself 
(for CBS), Greenfield might have writ- 
ten defensive book, but hasn’t. 
Many outsiders will react instinctively 
against his effort downplay the im- 
mediate power the media cam- 
paign, but this one insider who 
convinced right. Did the media 
influence the party’s selections 
Reagan and Carter? Polls taken the 
very start 1980 showed that Republi- 
cans favored Reagan and Democrats 
wanted Carter the nominee. Did 
the media elect Reagan downplaying 
his weaknesses? watched all three net- 
works’ evening news programs 
throughout the campaign 1980, and 
prepared testify court that 
Reagan’s weaknesses (now obvious 
his presidency) were thoroughly dis- 
cussed the network news programs 
more thoroughly than Jimmy Carter’s 
were during the 1976 campaign. 


reenfield deserves praise for his 
candor about the limitations 
reporters and commentators dur- 
ing long election year. and his re- 
searcher, Sarah Turner, have found 
wonderful examples media foolish- 
George Bush and dismissing Ronald 
Reagan after the Iowa caucuses 
January. would like said 
NBC’s Tom Pettit the morning after 
the voting, Ronald Reagan 
politically 

Though does gentle and, 
mind, incomplete job it, Greenfield 
even gives Walter Cronkite verbal 
spanking for his performance during the 
one exciting night the Republican 
National Convention when Reagan and 
former President Ford were toying with 
the idea Reagan-Ford dream ticket. 
Cronkite has never been gifted reporter 
interviewer, and that night fairly 
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flaunted his limitations. First, 
transgression that Greenfield does not 
note, Cronkite allowed Ford get out 
the interview, which Ford had 
dropped tantalizing hints that might 
run for vice president with Reagan, 
without pinning him down. Cronkite 
seemed swept the teasing 
mood that animated Ford, and just 
teased along with the former president. 
course, Ford’s vague hints were 
enough create furor the conven- 
tion floor and night exciting 
cocted the networks. 

News has learned,’’ Uncle 
Walter announced 10:10 that 
night (and Greenfield prints the text), 
there definite plan for Ronald 
Reagan and the former president the 
United States, Gerald Ford, who will 
his selection running mate, un- 
paralleled, unprecedented situation 
convention hall tonight appear to- 
gether the platform for Ronald 
Reagan announce that Gerald Ford 
would run with 

Altogether this fine book, one that 
genuinely illuminates the interaction be- 
tween the modern mass media and the 
political process. Students journalism 
both the academic and armchair va- 
rieties should profit enormously from 
it. 

have one quarrel with Greenfield, 
though, fair, goes somewhat 
outside the scope this volume. ab- 
solving the media blame for how the 
presidential campaign turned out, fear 
that Greenfield too soft the candi- 
dates, the voting public, and 
the media. For although true that 
television’s power determine who 
wins elections easily exaggerated, 
television’s power change the nature 
our elections has been, and remains, 
decisive. 

would argue that got Jimmy Car- 
ter and Ronald Reagan our candidates 
for president 1980 because funda- 
mental changes the way practice 
politics changes that would never 
have occurred the absence televi- 
sion. many analysts have noted, 
old-fashioned political parties have not 
been able survive the 


age, have get along without 
them. least important, the evolu- 
tion television the primary means 
political communication our soci- 
ety has stimulated new kind 
cal rhetoric that can catapult Carter 
Reagan the forefront our national 
drama, but that can leave the country 
without practiced leadership. Imagine 
yourself explaining Thomas Jefferson 
even Will Rogers how came 
pass that 1980, time genuine na- 
tional difficulty, the United States had 
choose between pathetic, failed sitting 
president and retired movie actor who 
had personal experience dealing with 
the great national issues the day. The 
fact that American political rhetoric, 
especially the stuff that presidential 
campaign brings forth, has virtually 
nothing with the fundamental 
problems governing this country. 
Carter came office with dream pro- 
gram that failed; now Reagan appears 
repeating essentially the same proc- 
ess. This serious for the country, but 
don’t like talk about it. 


the end his book Greenfield 
concludes that appears 
have decided the election 

was series fundamental changes 
the beliefs millions 
intends this way absolving the 
media, but think far off the mark. 
What happened 1980 what hap- 
pened 1932 and 1952 and 1968 and 
1976: America fired the coach. (In 
and the coach got the message be- 
fore even deciding run for reelection.) 
All the polling data voter attitudes 
1980 and since show that was anti- 
Carter feeling, not pro-Reagan senti- 
ment, that carried the day our last 
general election. now have dis- 
jointed national politics, politics 
one-liners and two-minute items the 
evening news, which serious issues 
about how manage the country and its 
place the world are, best, 
peripheral. have symbolic politics, 
one which records the instincts and prej- 
udices and (for some, but not too many) 
the fundamental beliefs those Ameri- 
cans roughly half who bother 
take part. Our problems are worse, 
think, than Greenfield lets on. 


Occupational hazard 


the Heat the Summer 
John Katzenbach 
Atheneum. 311 pp. $13.95 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


John Katzenbach, Miami Herald 
porter, has written case study 
classic newsroom malady, the Lonely- 
hearts syndrome. happens, has 
put the compelling form novel 
suspense and detection. Eventually 
the pace his plot outruns his critical 
treatment the case, but only after his 
story has effectively suggested some 
the moral limits the reporter’s role. 

The Lonelyhearts syndrome gets its 
name from Miss Lonelyhearts, Nathan- 
ael West’s short novel about advice- 
to-the-lovelorn columnist 
himself drawn into the sideshow 
afflictions the grotesques whose let- 
ters fill his desk. can protect himself 
letting calluses form his spirit, 
can let their pain become his obses- 
sion. Thus, he’s fated become either 
cynic madman. West takes this di- 
lemma the premise for dark comedy, 
course, but genuine hazard for 
those who must work with people ex- 
tremity, hazard for reporters and 
nurses, for police officers and soldiers. 
And these are precisely the occupational 
types assembled Katzenbach’s cast 
characters. 

Katzenbach’s reporter the narrator, 
twenty-seven-year-old Malcolm Ander- 
son the Miami Journal. His values 
and reporting techniques are blend 
the new media sensibility and the old 
newspaper hype. the one hand, the 
reflexes his rhetoric show his sus- 
picion the police, his disdain for the 
Vietnam War, and his pride belong- 
ing the Church the First Amend- 
ment. Because these attitudes, and 
because the story occurs the summer 
after Richard Nixon’s resignation, 
are inclined first place him 
committed member the Watergate 
generation reporters. the other 
hand, can falsely sympathetic 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., former reporter, 
professor journalism the University 
Massachusetts Amherst. 
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prods the father murder victim 
order elicit quotable expression 
grief, only turn flash rip off his 
mask with icy chortle and all but in- 
vite his photographer pay tribute 
his manipulations with high-five. This 
evidence locks him into the cynic’s end 
the Lonelyhearts scale. 

The nurse, Christine, the woman 
Anderson’s life. They have met the 
turmoil the emergency room, where 
many policemen and nurses begin 
their romances for natural reasons: be- 
cause they see each other their best 
moments mercy, are set apart their 
shift work, and face common condi- 
tion the Lonelyhearts syndrome. The 
match reporter-and-nurse isn’t work- 
ing well, however, since Christine lives 
closer the pole madness. She gets 
wrapped her terminal patients, 
weeps their peril, and wonders how 
Anderson can detached. un- 
her show more sangfroid. 

The cops are Martinez and Wilson. 
They are sources for Anderson his 
running story the shooting murder 
sixteen-year-old girl. It’s grisly kill- 
ing, execution with .45, and neither 
the press nor the police can figure mo- 
tive for it. Martinez tries clear his 
head with liquor and stewardesses; Wil- 
son, the father teenage daugh- 
ter, disturbed the case and feels 
driven find the killer and settle the 
score. 

Katzenbach’s soldier the killer, 
Vietnam veteran, and enters the story 
with string phone calls Anderson. 
tell you what this says the 
killer. theater. It’s play. It’s 
chance for everyone, here this well- 
lighted city, know little nighttime 
emptiness. nightmare.’’ Thus, the 
killer pulls Anderson into his script. 
Speaking exclusively through the re- 
porter’s stories the Journal, 
Numbers describes his killings 
they occur and tries justify them. 
the sole media voice for the mur- 
derer, Anderson becomes celebrity. 
Soon, the speed and pressure events 
begin crack the reporter, comes 
identify not with the victims but with 
the killer. The Lonelyhearts scale has 
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suddenly turned into circle: Ander- 
son’s cynicism shown form 
madness, the killer’s madness takes 
cynical shape. 

this point, however, Katzenbach 
sets the pot boil. The critical terms 
his story melt away into climax fit for 
made-for-TV movie. Abruptly, Ander- 
son begins make gross errors 
judgment. They seem far more intended 
propel the plot than revealing 
him plausibly character. Still, you 
want keep reading until they track 
down the guy with the gun. 

What makes much the story in- 
teresting Katzenbach’s treatment 
Anderson. get know him just 
he’s rounding standard turning point 
for young reporters. After three years 
the Journal, and perhaps five years 
the business, he’s settling into the trade 
and moving, sense, from short-term 
enlistee regular army. he’d once 
thought doing more than young 
man’s tour reporting, akin spell 
the Peace Corps, then he’s obviously 
longer looking his work this way. 
make career it, or, more the 
point, life it. 


ccordingly, can feel his sense 
possibility narrowing, not 
much fit slot the news- 
room (since his editors appear 
reasonable men), but shrink into the 
confines the newsman’s sensibility. 
He’s paying moral price for his nar- 
rowness. lies his dealings with his 
sources and lets fabrications get into the 
paper. willing cut corners, 
strike the cheap but easy note, and act 
the rawest impulses the news busi- 
ness. matter how many people this 
guy kills, matter how sickening the 
crimes are, matter how closely con- 
nected are the acts themselves, the 
paper will always pursue the 
Anderson says matter fact. 
can’t anything else. We’re not 
equipped react like responsible or- 
ganization, like bureaucracy the 
police. Things happen, write 

Malcolm Anderson slips into place 
beside Sally Field’s character Ab- 
sence Malice yet another example 
new figure the popular culture, 


the ugly journalist. The two have more 
common than Miami newspaper job 
and the impulse feel the wind their 
hair and see their names page one. 
Both characters are developed such 
way, think, reveal the journalist 
person apart, figure without 
loyalties, without attachments, without 
even sense the ordinary moral 
touchstones life. These portraits show 
reporters isolated figures, moved only 
the logic expediency. Anderson 
fiction, but many reporters will 
obliged concede the truth what 
represents. 


Grunts and groans 


Live and Off-Color: News Biz 
Bob Teague 
Publishers. 288 pp. $14.95 


JOHN 


The balance imbalance between 
journalism and entertainment televi- 
sion news has long been the subject 
critical essays, learned and otherwise. 
What distinguishes Bob Teague’s lively 
and informative putdown local tele- 
vision news that comes straight, and 
hot, from the horse’s mouth. For Teague 
still employee New York’s 
WNBC News, whose operations pro- 
vide him with most his object lessons 
triviality, banality, and gimmicky 
packaging. 

Why Teague, himself puts it, 
committing hari kiri print? has his 
lofty reasons: ‘‘Because believe 
solid journalism and the awesome 
potential this marvelous electronic 
medium. Because television news, 
today, sort schizophrenic pros- 
titute not the honest kind whore 
Then there his calculating 
side: don’t now before the 
tube chews and spits out 
has many others will certainly 
have credibility problem. don’t want 
anyone dismiss what have say 
just another case sour grapes; you 
know, were trying get even 
with lover who had rejected 


John television/radio critic for 
The New York Times. 
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must already apparent, Teague 
partial sexual analogies. Among his 
chapter headings are Star 
Missionary 
Several his anecdotes list the alleged 
sex favors sought male news execu- 
tives from women applying for reporter 
jobs. Discreetly, only those women who 
refused are revealed name. 

Teague joined the WNBC organiza- 
tion 1963, coming from background 
print journalism that included report- 
ing for The New York Times. Having 
reached his nineteenth anniversary with 
longevity record business that 
notorious for its station-hopping, be- 
tween and within cities. was 
weekend anchorman for number 
years but, says, the job reading 
somebody else’s copy from 
prompter proved boring and the odd, 
late-night hours destroyed his marriage. 
claims far happier back the 
street beat with his crew dedicated 
even though the pay good 
bit below the supposedly more 
levels. 

reporter, Teague understand- 
ably sensitive the perceived failings 
his immediate bosses the produc- 


ers, assistant producers, assignment 
editors, and other office functionaries 
who don’t always see the obvious bril- 
liance and importance submitted re- 
port. They keep insisting that the piece, 
however incredibly 
stuffed into time slot one minute 
and forty-five seconds, not shelved al- 
together. They are far more interested 
pacing and attention spans than jour- 
nalistic considerations. group, they 
are acting editors, the bane re- 
porters since the discovery movable 
type. And television has had more than 
its fair share incompetents this cat- 
egory. Teague does good job ex- 
plaining why, for instance, the often un- 
derrated position assignment editor 
can crucial the typical news 
operation. 

The bulk Teague’s scorn re- 
served for the faceless legions who pass 
through the top executive suites. Seldom 
seen the newsroom, they are the 
wielders real power, creating tizzies 
consternation with their constant, and 
often contradictory, suggestions about 
everything from lead stories the an- 
haircut. Teague refers 
them the Empty Suits toiling the 
Golden Ghetto. 

Even competent professionals, 
Teague writes, are trapped the sys- 


tem. explains: devil makes 
them the same devil who preys 
with equal ferocity management 
everywhere. I’m talking about the force 
that compels them sacrifice solid 
news reports for pieces entertaining 
fluff, and misuse our technology for 
meaningless live coverage nonevents. 
The 

One Teague’s favorite targets 
what calls the Silly Live Remote 
(SLR). Technology has enabled televi- 
sion create extraordinary sense 
immediacy its coverage going live 
the visit Egyptian president Is- 
rael the shooting pope. Some 
the powers-that-be executive cor- 
ridors, however, have decided that the 
same sense immediacy can created 
for any story that uses live remote. 
Newscasts are therefore clogged with 
shots reporters standing the de- 
serted location what had been the site 
some earlier story. St. Patrick’s 
Day, for instance, WNBC opened the 
six portion its evening news 
with anchorman Chuck Scarborough 
darkened Fifth Avenue informing 
that the annual parade was indeed over 
and the streets were being cleaned. 
then introduced reporter Ralph Penza, 
who stepped into live-camera view 
introduce footage the parade taped 
earlier the day. Teague could hardly 
have made better example 
SLR. 

the end, Teague offers few pro- 
posals his own for improving, 
least arresting the disintegration of, the 
news picture. None them par- 
ticularly convincing. Removing news- 
casts from the traditional ratings system 
old and stubbornly resisted idea. 
The fact that news has become key 
moneymaker for local stations and 
ratings are still the major tools for set- 
ting advertising rates. That means that 
people who show some talent for ami- 
able readings weather reports 
sports scores will continue courted 
for annual salaries weil over quarter 
million dollars while grunts like 
Teague and the rest stand grum- 
bling the wings until somebody, 
perhaps the brave new world cable, 
takes our ideals seriously. 
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Central Park, Teague interviews young New Yorker about the city’s poop-scoop law. 
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IRE’s $70 graduate seminar 
hard-core reporting 


days with nation’s top reporters and editors 


Investigative Reporters Editors seventh national 
conference June 25-26 the Sheraton National 
Hotel near the Washington, D.C. National Airport 
features more than the nation’s top reporters 
and editors who make the speakers and panelists 
for the seminar. 

More than panels will cover public records, city 
hall, the federal bureaucracy, protection sources, 
ethics, legal questions, courts, cops, frauds, health 
and safety, how read financial files, and how use 
what’s left the FOIA. There entire track 
panels devoted television. 

For journalists who have attended IRE confer- 
ence, there are number new panels. One whole 
track devoted government experts such audi- 
tors and consultants who will explain how evaluate 
the federal programs your cities. The popular 
topics where attendance limited and led 
journalist with reporting expertise that area are 
expanded number even dozen. Finally, spe- 
cial Saturday night three-hour Reporters will fea- 
ture some journalism’s top sleuths offering advice 
solving you may having with investi- 
gations your own. 

The winners the first round inves- 
tigative reporting contest will appear panels ex- 
plain how you can these kinds stories. The best 
the best will announced the conference. 

Perhaps best all, you will able see your 
peers over extended weekend swapping stories 
and problems, victories and failures, returning 
work with your batteries recharged. 

Check out. Talk someone your staff 
been IRE conference. Large paper small, 
radio magazine, serious about hard 
work and hard reporting, this conference for you. 
ensure your reservation, fill out the form below. 


Your name 


Affiliation 


Mailing address 


have enclosed $60 registration fee; IRE mem- 
ber. have enclosed $70 registration fee; not IRE 
member. have enclosed $80 registration and membership 


fee; I want to register and join or renew (circle one) a mem- 
bership IRE for $10 discount. 
Clip and mail James Polk, Conference chairman, NBC 
News, 4001 Nebraska Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C 20016. 


How join IRE 


April 1980, reporters for the Gannett News 
Service won Pulitizer Prize for investigation 
New Jersey religious order. Four months ear- 
lier, you could have read about how they did that 
investigation The IRE Journal, including how 
use IRS not-for-profit tax returns. 

April 1981, reporters for the Arizona Daily 
Star received Pulitzer Prize for the investigation 
college sports scandal. Four months earlier, 
you could have read about how they did that inves- 
tigation The IRE Journal. 

its tabloid pages, the quarterly Journal ex- 
amines successful investigations print and broad- 
cast show other reporters how similar investiga- 
tions can done. Among its many offerings are 
updates events that affect your reporting, and 
legal issues for the working reporter. Book reviews 
that explain how cover specialized topics are al- 
ways included, and stories running down paper 
trails are mainstays. 

Subscription the Journal included 
IRE membership. Members can use without 
search fee the Paul Williams Memorial Resource 
Center, and have access IRE’s membership list 
1,100 active members. details the areas exper- 
tise each member, that they can call one an- 
other for help with stories. 

IRE’s massive resource and investigative reporting 
book, the Record, published this summer 
St. Martin’s Press. 

You need not investigative reporter join 
IRE, but you must active journalist, educa- 
tor student. think find IRE activities 
the most useful services available for journalists in- 
terested improving their reporting skills. 


Your name 


Affiliation 


Enclosed $15 for subscription The IRE Journal. 
Enclosed $20 for year's membership IRE (includes 
subscription the Journal.) Send free sample copy 
the Journal and IRE literature can decide whether 
join subscribe. 

Clip and mail IRE, P.O. Box 838, Columbia, 65205. 
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Gays and the press 

THE REVIEW: 

gay man, immediate reaction is: Right 
on! journalist, expected more from 

agree that gays should receive more and 
better coverage. read three newspapers 
daily, the Portland Press Herald, The Bos- 
ton Globe, and The New York Times. 
constantly aware the usual absence any 
gay material all them. also stunned 
the realization that the otherwise provin- 
cial, lightweight Press Herald consistently 
does better, fairer job reporting local 
and national gay news than either the Globe 
the Times. 

But the problem not just that large 
group people, self-defined commu- 
nity, ignored. That’s too self-righteously 
simplistic. Pierson misses even more im- 
portant point. ignoring gay people, the 
press practicing bad journalism. cites 
the Globe’s occasional features gay 
people token victory. But here’s what 
find sampling that paper: 

major series the implications new 
city council election districts (February 
23-27) never noted that least one the 
districts made neighborhoods with 
obvious concentration gay voters. won- 
der gay council member will the re- 
sult. know that any candidate for election 
from that district will have court gay vot- 
ers. The Globe isn’t going inform 
those issues. Despite many analyses the 
effect redistricting racial and ethnic 
minorities and their power bases, gays 
were never mentioned voting bloc that 
series articles. Even The New York Times 
gulped and ran story about gay electoral 
power Houston’s last mayoral race. The 
Globe ignored this issue its own backyard. 
The Globe fond articles gen- 
trification. waver between giggles and 
anger over the paper’s description the 
middle-class whites who are moving into 
run-down areas and are revitalizing old 
neighborhoods. one can write truthful 
story the gentrification American inner 
cities and not mention the enormous impact 
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gay men. Just who does live the South 
End? Doesn’t the Globe realize that one 
the largest and best-known gay ghettos 
the country? 

There’s very important story involved 
here that’s not ever mentioned. While the 
Globe agonizes over racial tension Bos- 
ton, ignores the festering antagonism be- 
tween white gay men and the blacks who are 
being displaced gentrification. When that 
explodes, the Globe and its readers will 
unprepared. 

refusing take gay people seriously the 
press producing incomplete and often de- 
ceptive journalism. insidious subter- 
fuge undermining the whole the media. 

JOHN PRESTON 


Former editor The Advocate 
Portland, Me. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Ransdell Pierson suggests that gay reporters 
are afraid losing their jobs their sexual 
orientation becomes known. their fear jus- 
tified? 

Ironically, day after reading Mr. Pier- 
son’s article, read (Gay Community News, 
March 20) that Chris Madson, veteran re- 
porter with The Christian Science Monitor, 
had just been fired Boston when her 
bian orientation was discovered. How sad. 
Since neither Boston nor Massachusetts has 
laws prohibiting such discrimination, the 
fired reporter will probably just have ac- 
cept this denial her basic civil rights. 

MIKE HUGHES 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE REVIEW: 
realize that Joe Nicholson Out 
the New York March/April) was 
recalling incident that happened more 
than ten years ago when referred 
bureau chief reacting indignantly story 
New homosexual community. 
fair the AP, however, his comment 
warrants update. 

San Francisco bureau, from 1973 1979, 


wrote intermittently about the city’s large 
gay community. Each story idea was met 
editors with complete cooperation. Story 
suggestions came not only from col- 
leagues San Francisco, but also from the 
general desk New York. never hesitated 
write about gays the idea was newswor- 
thy, and found the editing pieces, 
both locally and New York, first-rate 
retaining the flavor and accuracy the 
copy. 

know there are editors who allow per- 
sonal biases cloud their professional 
judgment. never encountered them AP. 

TONY LEDWELL 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE REVIEW: 
gay reporter who writes gay news 
topics, have come believe that the reluc- 
tance editors have openly gay staffers 
covering gay news topics will continue 
issue long the question cast 
terms prejudice one side and 
the other. Indisputably, those 
who are self-identified gay are viewed 
unable objective news coverage, 
and that the other side the coin. The re- 
ality not that are less objective, but that 
ask different questions than editors are 
used dealing with. any other area re- 
porting this would characterized ex- 
pertise. 

LARRY BUSH 

Washington editor 

The Advocate, 

The New York Native 

Nashington, D.C. 


THE REVIEW: 
Ransdell 
straightforward and helpful piece the lack 
gay coverage the non-gay press. 
verifies for everyone what many gay journa- 
lists (and readers) already know; only won- 
der why this news was long coming. 
One thing, though, may illustrate the 
power the press (in this case, CJR) effect 
change: the caption the photo gay 
male and lesbian workers The Village 


what about 
the millions 


food-faddists, 


dash execs? 


Junk-food kid 


Maybe they need the additional 
support balanced 
nutritional supplement. 


For information diet quackery vs. nutritional supplements, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684 


Sure 
Food-faddist 
Gulp-& -dash exec. 
5 


Voice, Arthur Bell was quoted saying, 
don’t there’s one person the closet 
the That’s not entirely true. least 
two those pictured came out, publicly, for 
the photo, disappointing that their 
bravery not rewarded with caption iden- 
tification. are, standing left right, 
Stuart Byron, Robert Massa, Richard Gold- 
stein, Robert Buchholz, Jackie Rudin, Wal- 
ter Kendrick, Sally German, Jim Farber, 
Don Shewey. Seated left right, John 
Rommel, myself, Barbara Baracks, Vince 
Aletti, and George Delmerico. Critic 
Michael Feingold was regretfully out 
town. 

JEFF WEINSTEIN 
Columnist 

The Village Voice 
New York, N.Y. 
THE REVIEW: 

Your cover article the coverage gay 
news press was in- 
teresting and informative, but neglected 
mention the gay press. Consisting more 
than 200 publications, the gay press one 
the largest and most flourishing minority 
presses this country. From mimeographed 
organizational flyers slick offset publica- 
tions with international circulations, serves 
very real need, need which the het press 
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rarely meets: the need know about our- 
selves. 
WALTER PHILLIPS 
Vice president 


Homosexuals 
New York,:N.Y. 


THE REVIEW: 

Either Ransdell Pierson less than 
thorough reporter deliberately settled 
bit misinformation that suited his 
purpose. 

wrote that, the paper’s 
The Miami Herald failed once 
mention controversial (and anti-gay) rider 
the state’s appropriations bill from the 
time the introduction April 
until September 

admittedly cursory check after read- 
ing the article, found ten stories and 
two editorials from the Herald during that 
same period. The editorials, incidentally, 
opposed the amendment. 

PETE WEITZEL 

Deputy managing editor 
The Miami Herald 
Miami, Fla. 


Ransdell Pierson replies: called the 
morgue three different occasions 


: 


double-check and triple-check under 
variety headings the extent that pa- 
coverage the Trask-Bush amend- 
ment. addition, called Stephen Doit 
the Herald’s Tallahassee bureau, who 
twice reviewed his files and said could 
find nothing. 


THE REVIEW: 

Ransdell Pierson’s Gay 
blurs the fact that homosexuals are members 
community choice. They therefore re- 
semble ministers, psychiatrists, communists, 
Nazis, and fascists more than 
they blacks women, whom Pierson 
compares them. The latter are members 
biologically-determined communities. 

The homosexual movement has con- 
sciously been seeking use the media 
change public attitudes about itself. has 
scores publications its own and has 
been seeking favorable presentation, 
groups individuals, the various mass 
media. Portraying itself oppressed 
minority, like Jews and leftists, one aspect 
this struggle for acceptability. 

The homosexual community, like other 
communities choice, should indeed 
covered objectively the media. But ob- 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


jectivity does not mean the abandonment 
morality political, sexual, any other 
kind. Proper coverage sexual matters 
should recognize the existence western 
societies three distinct sexual ideals 
defining that sexual behavior considered 
These are the connubial, the celi- 
bate, and the with advocates 
the second and third never having ceased 
their respective efforts improve the po- 
sitions their respective ideologies within 
society whole. 

NATHANIEL LEHRMAN, M.D. 

Deputy director, retired, 


Brooklyn State Hospital 
Roslyn, N.Y. 


AIM darts laurel 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The award laurel March/April) 
Raymond Bonner and Alma Guillermoprieto 
for having transmitted the readers The 
New York Times and The Washington Post, 
respectively, the story massacre 
Mozote, Salvador, given them the 
communist-armed guerrillas, shocking. 

The alleged massacre took place mid- 
December. The locale was observed Bon- 
ner and Guillermoprieto early January. 
The two stories were delayed for publication 
until the end January, when they ran just 
before the president announced that was 
certifying Salvador eligible for con- 
tinued aid. 

These stories were the product care- 
fully orchestrated propaganda exercise the 
guerrillas. According the State Depart- 
ment, the number reported killed was two 
three times the population the village. 
State Department investigators could find 
evidence the massacre reported the two 
reporters. They did find that armed con- 
frontation between the guerrillas and the 
army had taken place Mozote. 

The stories had been severely challenged 
lengthy editorial The Wall Street 
Journal February and the AIM Re- 
port. The criticisms have not been answered 
the reporters their papers. You would 
serve your readers better reporting both 
sides, rather than blindly praising stories 
that, for all you know, were much fabri- 
cations Janet Cooke’s Chris- 
topher Jones’s visit Cambodia. 

REED IRVINE 
Chairman the board 


Accuracy Media, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Editors’ Note: The questions raised Mr. 
Irvine are dealt with Political 
page this issue. 


Tribute seconded 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the second editor the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, want second the tribute 
predecessor, Jim Boylan, paid Bar- 
rett Event’’ March/April). 

remembered for nothing else 
journalistic history (which unthinkable), 
will recorded the inventor the 
modern journalism review. institutional- 
ized what Liebling practiced bril- 
liantly individual. was Ed’s vision, 
conviction, persistence, and administrative 
and fund-raising gifts that gave life and 
maturity fragile embryo. 

All dedicated improving jour- 
nalism and defending its freedom are 
Barrett’s debt. 

ALFRED BALK 
Editor and publisher 


World Press Review 
New York, 


The case the snub-nosed laurel 


TO THE REVIEW: 


your laurel the Cox papers the series 
ruary), you ended with statement that these 
guns had obvious legitimate use 
one else’’ (other than criminals). 

The only thing obvious that you are 
completely wrong. Protecting hide 
both obvious and legitimate use. these 
days crumbling criminal justice sys- 
temn, there little choice but try pro- 
tect yourself. Courts little discourage 
crime, and there will never enough 
policemen it. 

The short-barreled pistol about the best 
thing going provide personal protection. 
was out shopping for one today. unob- 
trusive and will stop criminal. You can put 
your pocket out sight unless you need 
it. This important even you are just car- 
rying the car. you stroll out with 
giant .44 Magnum sticking out your belt, 
your neighbors might get upset. The low-key 
approach the best. 


LAMAR SMITH 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Capital error? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


One advantage maligning the foreign re- 
porters working Washington that most 
your readers not see their reports and 
cannot, therefore, judge the accuracy 
Hanson’s allegations No-Leak 
January/February). 


continued 
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Puerto Rico gets things done for Atari 


“We're feeling very good about doubled itsmanu- manufacture the same 
Puerto Rico. We'll expanding facturing area. products Paso and San Mateo, 
Chairman/CEO, Atari force Puerto Seaboard, Europe and South America 

“The Puerto Rican government the “Yes were interested the tax 
has given excellent cooperation. government. incentive. But you cant run business 

Atari, division Warner what we're doing. They helped dont. The government attitude, the 
Communications, manufactures each certain levels geography, the work force everything's 
cartridges for its Video Com- earlier than projected. And the working Puerto Ricos 
puter System Puerto Rico. The quality 
company opened its doors April, “Puerto geographic Puerto Rico, 


tion has been major benefit. The ideal second home American business. 


1981, and has already 


things done. 


William Planas, 
Manager 
Puerto Rico 


For more information: write your company letterhead. Puerto Rico Economic Developmen Administration Dept. CJ-3, 290 Avenue the Americas, 
el 7451900 
New York, 10104. call toll-free: (800) 223-0699. Ask for Carlos Marquez, puty Administrator. New York State, cal 
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Larry Crawford had heard the in- 
sults, the racial slurs and the 
death threats before 
crossed the picket line. After all, 
the strike Virginia Lime Co. 
near Pearisburg, Va. had been 
going for months. But the 
strikers were growing more vi- 
cious their language every day. 
And were those insults, slurs and 
threats really words? 

The verbal assaults Larry 
were taking their toll. 
sleep night. was nervous, 
irritable and often depressed. 
Nothing seemed improve his 
appetite make his crushing 
headaches away. Psychiatrists 
call stress reac- 
tion.” Men war call “combat 
fatigue.” 

And then cold February 
day, one Larry’s non-striking 
co-workers learned what was 
like shot at. shotgun blast 
tore into his car. Fortunately, 
one was hurt. 

But Larry Crawford realized the 
same thing could happen him, 


Charles Eaves 


his wife and child. And all 
because local members the 
United Workers refused 
accept right, his need, 
work. 

With the help the National 
Right Work Legal Defense 
Foundation, Larry and eight co- 
workers, including Charles Eaves 
and Raleigh Newby, fought back. 
Within the law. The strikers were 
hauled into court and held ac- 
countable for conduct later 
called “vile and degrading” 
the judge. 

Justice was served Giles 
County Circuit Court. Larry and 
his eight co-workers received 
judgement $99,000 dam- 
ages for physical and verbal at- 
tacks suffered during the 18- 
month strike. 


Raleigh Newby 


But the strikers are expected 
appeal their case, which likely 


all the way the U.S. Su- 


preme Court. Compulsory union 
dues will pay for their lawyers. 


High-powered research staffs 


will seek out every legal loophole 


postpone the day when Larry 


Crawford, Charles Eaves, Raleigh 
Newby and their families can 
sleep soundly night. 

The National Right Work 
Legal Defense Foundation heip- 
ing everyone can. Currently, 
some 250 cases involving protec- 
tion from union violence, illegal 
union political spending, aca- 
demic and political freedom and 
other basic employee rights are 
being prepared brought before 
courts across the nation. 


For information how you can 
help Larry Crawford and his fam- 
ily, write us. like hear 
from you today. And would the 
Crawford family. 


National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation 

Dept. CJR 

8001 Braddock Road 
Springfield, 22160 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The claim that The Guardian was caught 
short heavy reliance The Washing- 
ton Post and ran inaccurate prediction 
the missile-basing decision rubbish, 
since the paper ran such report. 

What wrote was account the leaks 
about the decision which had appeared not 
only The Washington Post but the Los 
Angeles Times and television reports. 
also quoted Defense Secretary Weinberger’s 
charge that much the detail the Ameri- 
can stories was inaccurate. 

The point, apparently missed Hanson, 
that leaks are significant aspect the 
American political process and, such, 
need reported any diligent foreign 
correspondent. How else could readers over- 
seas subsequently understand the establish- 
ment the Nixon unit Presi- 
dent Reagan’s recent action block unau- 
thorized disclosures? 

HAROLD JACKSON 
Chief U.S. correspondent 
The Guerdian 
Washington, D.C 


Hanson replies: Mr. Jackson’s report 
was not about leaks, was about the MX, 
and thus was headlined REAGAN BASE 
MISSILES DESERT. Had been about 
authorized plumbers, and 


on, would presumably have been headlined 
REAGAN MISSILE POLICY BEDEVILED BY 
LEAKS words that effect. 

Significantly, The Guardian did not trum- 
pet the gossip item about Jimmy Car- 
ter Reagan Blair House. 
Mr. Jackson really concerned about 
telling the British public American leaks, 
would presumably have given the ‘‘bug- 
story much attention the 
story. His pattern selection suggests that 
chooses echo those American reports 
which gives some credence. 

point not that foreign reporters 
Washington deserve maligned, but that 
they work under handicaps not shared 
domestic reporters (i.e., no-leak beat), and 
resort various techniques some less 
justifiable than others overcome these 
handicaps. American reporters London 
rely British papers much the same way 
that foreign reporters Washington rely 
American papers. 

The foreign reporter faces dilemma. 
repeats domestic news report that 
proves false, caught short. But re- 
fuses repeat domestic report that proves 
true, also caught short. This why 
wishes devoutly, though usually vain, for 
way. 


Critics vs. Chron (cont’d) 


THE REVIEW: 

Richard Reinhardt’s Everybody 
Hate the January/Febru- 
ary) great parody, but doubt that was 
the professor’s intent. The story, like its sub- 
ject, well-written, amusing, frothy, the 
extent that whatever point was trying 
make was lost. 

Reinhardt argues that the paper unfairly 
demeaned both readers and critics and 
tries prove that everyone else wrong. 
will give him one point: the Chronicle has 
good staff, far better than deserves. The re- 
luctance its editors use those reporters 
tragedy for those staffers, insult 
readers. The paper does have interesting 
habit sending columnists cover news 
events, however. 

The real lesson here how marketing 
peculiarities the newspaper trade have got- 
ten the point where the traditional mea- 
sures excellence solid local coverage, 
investigative reports, commitment the bet- 
terment the community are longer 
reflected circulation figures. 

Thus, have the Chronicle, with lock 
the morning market, exclusive rights 
popular comic strips, well national 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


Faced with tough 
insurance questions 
don’t know where 
find the answers? 


State Farm’s Reference Notebook Insurance 
Sources may point you the right direction. 


It’s topical insurance guide with addresses and 
phone numbers more than 200 organizations, 
research groups and people who know the facts 
about insurance and related subjects. also lists 
the country’s top insurance companies, insurance 
trade and arson associations, and more—over 
pages organizations that can help you with 
your insurance story. 


For your free copy just write call: 


Public Dept. RK-3 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
(309) 662-6402 
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Our profits will down 
1982 after two record-setting 
years. 

The recession one the 
reasons why. 


L 
4 
4 
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The other reason ment than ever before. About the choices we're making 
giving some our earn- $200 million. 32% more than now are going pay off 
ings invest more heavily last year. later. 
future growth. We're also increasing our the next decade, 
could add more than capital spending about expect our growth more 
share 1982 earnings just $700 million. from $609 and more profitable. 
holding research and million 1981. Then we'll have nothing 
development and oil and gas And we've budgeted you but 
exploration spending 1981 almost billion for oiland 
levels. gas exploration and devel- 
But not going opment over the next five 
moreon research and develop- The way figure it, mean business. 
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her job child. The 


smile, the shy charm, the belief 


that life meant enjoyed, 
natural her personality 
the languid gracefulness 
with which she moves her body. 
is, simply, the Thai way. And, 
many say, the most enjoyable 
aspect Royal Orchid Service 
the “Great Circle Express” 


Thai stewardess begins 


straight line from Dallas/Ft. 
Worth Seattle, Tokyo, Bang- 
kok. Shortening your flight 
more than thousand miles. 
(Perhaps, regrettably.) 


Flight Graciousness. 


people who would leave 
water jar their porch for 
thirsty passer-by, need little 
training the art hospitality. 
This charming custom Thai- 
land has long been the chil- 
dren’s chore. 


( 
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wire services such the New York Times 
and the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
services. The Chronicle isn’t written; it’s 
packaged, pre-processed junk-food jour- 
nalism for breakfast. 

Reinhardt dismisses the evening San 
Francisco Examiner, but fails note that, 
within the city, the circulation figures are 
equal. And fails mention that the 
Examiner are out there doing all those 
traditional things poking, prod- 
ding, prying. When look over our shoul- 
der the Chronicle rarely there. 

PAUL SHINOFF 
Labor writer 


San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE REVIEW: 

Richard Reinhardt’s review San Francis- 
co’s improbable top daily was lively and en- 
lightening. But feel obliged note one er- 
ror, which came special surprise after 
the Review’s extensive past coverage joint 
operating arrangements. The Chronicle and 
Examiner did not join 1964 the 
protection ... the Failing Newspaper 
Reinhardt reports. That law, even- 
tually retitled the Newspaper Preservation 
Act model legislative euphemism, 
was introduced 1969 and passed 1970, 
after the Supreme Court found similar ar- 
rangement Tucson antitrust violation. 
Prior arrangements, San Francisco and 
twenty-one other cities, were grandfathered- 
the act under looser standard than that 
set for future ones. 


ERIC SCIGLIANO 
Free-lance writer 
Seattle, Wash. 


Stockman’s confessions 


THE REVIEW: 

Chris Welles target identifying the 
anemic state much economic 
reporting this (Comment, 
February). One wonders, however, closer 
scrutiny the numbers alone, the tradi- 
tion investigative journalism, will 
enough for the popular press avoid be- 
ing voodooed future variation Rea- 
ganomics. 

Until more reporters take hard look the 
theoretical assumptions that determine even 
their independently arrived-at conclusions 
about the economy, see little hope for im- 
provement. 

The socialist press was not fooled 
Reaganomics. When, March 1981, 
Newsweek was suggesting that supply-side 
economics was just the so- 
lution’’ the times required, the editors 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Monthly Review called for what is: 
throwback the pre-Keynesian notion, ul- 
timately discredited the experience the 
Depression, that diverting vast sums 
money corporations and wealthy indi- 
viduals will somehow result automatic 
increase investment and production. 

Let hope that the legacy Mr. 
Stockman’s confessions, embarrassing 
the popular press, will new willingness 
examine real alternatives economic 
analysis. 

DAVID WHITFORD 
New York, N.Y. 


Food feud revisited 


THE REVIEW: 
Both her article Pages: the Hey- 
day January/February) and 
her reply Nancy Pappas’s letter (Unfin- 
ished Business, March/April), Goody 
Solomon made some rather significant errors 
regarding Searle’s new sweetener, aspar- 
tame. She implies that the industry 
(presumably Searle) provided 
While Ms. Solomon levels crit- 
icism Nancy Pappas for not mentioning 
that the Public Board Inquiry had recom- 
mended the FDA that further safety tests 
conducted, she fails mention that 112 
safety tests had been done, that the 
Health Organization and twelve countries 
had approved the product, and that, re- 
ported Science magazine August 1981, 
two the three members the board in- 
quiry reversed their position after reviewing 
Searle’s supplemental submission. 
Talk about one-sided reporting! 
RICHARD McGRAW 
Vice president, public affairs 


Chicago, Ill. 


Goody Solomon replies: Mr. McGraw 
misses the point. The artificial sweetener as- 
partame was mentioned article 
demonstrate that when the government ap- 
proves new product, and when, during the 
review process, scientists voice concern 
about its safety, the press has the responsi- 
bility report those concerns. 


spate ombudsmen 
THE REVIEW: 
The retiring publisher apparently 
suffers from the New York disease not 
looking beyond the Hudson when says 
(Publisher’s Notes, January/February) 
that the toward ombudsmen news- 

members the Organization News- 
paper Ombudsmen know, twenty-five 
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twenty-six newspapers the United States 
have active ombudsman programs. This 
from about fifteen sixteen the past year. 
Though hardly wave appointments, this 
trickle that seems growing, not 
trend that 

ALFRED JACOBY 

President, Organization Newspaper 

Ombudsmen, and assistant 

the editor/readers’ representative, 

The San Diego Union 

San Diego, Calif. 


Model journalism 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The Lord praised for Ms. Prager’s piece 
reporter the republic should grateful for 
her reportage this subject. 
CLINTON TAPLIN 
Nanuet, N.Y. 


THE REVIEW: 

Knight-Ridder easy target for jour- 
nalism critics, but that any reason turn 
its main virtue into sin? 

The complaints aired Deborah Prager 
boil down accusation that the company 
meritocracy i.e., organization that 
rewards its good performers the expense 
the not-so-good. 

Does anyone have better model? 
what basis should newspaper people re- 
warded? Kinship ties? Longevity? Political 
attitudes? Friendship networks? There are 
plenty newspaper companies that follow 
those alternative standards, and they provide 
most the grist for real criticism. Anyone 
who believes that organization can create 
consistent, high-quality newspapers and not 
perpetual motion, and the free lunch. 

PHILIP MEYER 
Professor, School Journalism 


The University North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Correction 


item attributed the Morning Call incor- 
rectly placed the paper Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. The fact located 
Allentown. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage letters 
from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the July/August issue, letters the 
Review should received May 20. Let- 
ters are subject editing for clarity and 
space. 


AVA 


Born out fire and ice more than 
million vears ago. diamond unique 
diamond one carat more even More precious 
Until vou see the look her eves 


THE ITAIRE 


and carat diamond pendant shown enlarged diamond forever Beers 


Ny 
MR 


Wrong number 


Racial and Religious Bias Radio 
Call-in Programs, Dennis Lowry, 
American Jewish Committee, 1981 


the broad spectrum human communi- 
cation, the radio call-in show wave 
length all its own. Originally developed for 
shut-ins, insomniacs, and late-night listen- 
ers, the format has achieved degree 
popular success that commands respectful at- 
tention not only from station managers and 
advertisers but from social observers well. 
requires profound insight, course, 
recognize that the genre provides medium 
which the basic need for social connection 
can met peculiarly contemporary 
way; what far less clear the nature and 
the function the messages these shows 
transmit. Obvious, oversimplified, and 
egocentric call-in conversation often is, 
has much the same hypnotic appeal lis- 
teners yesterday’s party line, and gener- 
ally seems just harmless. But it? 

The question crucial one. For local 
call-in shows have continued expand 
they are now aired round the clock and at- 
tract audiences the tens millions 
too has their range subjects; and whether 
the design hosts with eyes ratings 
the accident listeners with raised 
awareness, topics have tended increas- 
ingly controversial. All which would 
well and good and unquestionably the 
public interest were not for the fact that, 
along with the airing personal opinions 
controversial issues, there has come un- 
abashed airing personal invective aimed 
particular racial, religious, and ethnic 
groups. This independent study examines 
that distasteful aspect the radio call-in 
phenomenon. 

Commissioned the American Jewish 
Committee after had received number 
complaints such instances, and conducted 
University, the study based content 
analysis call-in programs 
Philadelphia radio stations 
and WHAT during several 
randomly selected sample periods 
summer 1980. Applying generally ac- 
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cepted social science techniques, monitors 
evaluated favorable and unfavorable the 
verbal assertions made caliers about 
twelve particular groups, including whites, 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Christians, and welfare re- 
cipients. (References 
and 
for example, were rated negative 
Statements; qualified black profes- 
and was proud our black and 
white councilmen’’ were rated positive 
ones.) Among the findings: all three sta- 
tions, the overall orientation was negative, 
with total 741 negative assertions 
ones, 8.6 negative statements for 
every positive one; each station, moreover, 
reflected its own favorite brand bias. The 
dubious distinction most negative score 
went WWDB-FM, with 408 negative 
Statements out total 420, per- 
cent. (When calculated hourly basis, 
however, the author notes, the hands-down 
winner negativism was WDAS, with 10.3 
such remarks per hour.) the twelve target 
groups under review, the largest number 
destructive and critical attacks was directed 
Protestants specifically, the conserva- 
tive wing Protestantism, including 
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evangelicals, fundamentalists, and 

and blacks: the two groups received 
virtually identical scores 196 and 195 
egative assertions, respectively. 

One the most striking aspects Low- 
ry’s analysis centers the role the call-in 
show host, who often leads the way mak- 
ing negative assertions himself; Lowry 
notes, for example, that was WWDB-FM’s 
host who was primarily responsible for the 
station’s negative showing comments 
about Protestants and Cubans. And, the 
verbatim transcript typical WWDB call- 
discussion makes abundantly clear, hosts 
are not above intentionally baiting their 
callers provoke statements hate What 
you think the philosophy ... 
Adolph prompted one host, egging 
caller who had asserted belief the 
mental inferiority blacks). practice, 
Lowry suggests, that probably promotes au- 
dience interest and station profits and the 
legitimization bigotry, too. 

Can anything done? Should it? Lowry 
answers yes both questions, urging sta- 
tions and program hosts toward responsible 
self-regulation with the help active panels 
citizen advisers. the heart his argu- 
ment, however, the National Association 
Broadcasters’ code, which would like 
see strengthened make the baiting 
hate callers call-in hosts professionally 
unacceptable. Even its present form, 
points out, the code states that telephone 
participation programs should governed 
standards ethical journalism; that news 
journalism should fair and without bias; 
and that controversial public issues should 
give fair representation opposing sides 
issues. Can the use the public airwaves 
defame certain groups society, asks 
challengingly, seriously regarded 


Caribbean romance 


Covering the Sandinistas, Shirley 
Christian, Washington Journalism Re- 
view, March 1982 


the chorus complaints about coverage 
Salvador grows louder and nastier (see 
Political page 20), this ret- 
rospective assessment the reporting the 
1978-1979 civil war Nicaragua more 
than academic interest. Christian, Latin 
American correspondent for The Miami 
Herald who won the Pulitzer Prize for inter- 
national reporting 1981, troubled the 
recent course events Nicaragua the 
jailing critics, the periodic closings 
Prensa, the continuing state disruption 


since the Sandinista Front and its legendary 
interior minister, Tomas Borge, came 
power; she particularly dismayed the 
American press’s failure during the insurrec- 
tion pay proper attention Borge and the 
Sandinistas’ Marxist ideology short, 
see and report what was coming. How 
did such crucial aspect the Nicaragua 
story get missed? what she describes 
soul-searching effort understand her own 
work well that her colleagues, 
Christian examined hundred stories that 
appeared CBS and The New York 
Times and The Washington Post during the 
period from January 1978, when Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, publisher Prensa, 
was assassinated, and July 21, 1979, when 
the Sandinistas took over. (Christian herself 
was not assigned Nicaragua until after this 
period, but, she says, she doubts that she 
would have handled things differently had 
she been there.) 

The key understanding 
blindness the nature the Sandinistas, 
Christian believes, was its hatred for 
Somoza, who, notwithstanding his extraor- 
dinary accessibility newspeople, was de- 
voutly despised them for the corrupt and 
brutal way ran the country. Given this 
feeling (which was intensified the killing 
ABC’s Bill Stewart June 1979), jour- 
nalists were inclined and, according 
Christian, they all now publicly privately 
admit they were inclined view Somo- 
Citing segments CBS Chuck Gomez 
and articles The New York Times Alan 
Riding and The Washington Post 
Karen Young, Christian notes the consis- 
tently reassuring impression conveyed 
moderate alliance willing work together 
pluralistic, democratic government. was 
not, she stresses, that the journalists were 


willfully misleading the American public, 
but rather that many the sources they 
relied turned out part hopeful, 
non-Marxist, conservative moderate op- 
position business leaders, politicians, in- 
tellectuals, and professionals, most 
whom, tellingly, have since broken with the 
left the country. 

way example, Christian points the 
reporting Eden Pastora, 
the charismatic guerrilla commander 
who was invariably portrayed news ac- 
counts their top leader but who, fact, 
non-Marxist, conservative Roman 
Catholic, had very little power and today 
exile. Can be, Christian wonders, that 
people like Pastora are put out front pre- 
cisely because they seem respectable 
the West? 

She ponders other questions, too. How, 
for instance, account for such dearth 
stories about possible noncombat brutality 
the Sandinista forces against government 
supporters? Further: Was the reign terror 
Nicaragua really any different from any 
other war except that reporters could wit- 
ness vivid geographic and cultural prox- 
imity and without the usual barriers war- 
time censorship? And finally: Where were 
the investigations the highly relevant 
question where the Sandinistas were get- 
ting their arms and ammunition? 

The American media missed the real 
stories Nicaragua, Christian concludes, 
because while they were covering the revo- 
lution there, they were media trip 
their own trip marked guilt over dec- 
ades U.S. mistakes Central America; 
the conviction legacy from Vietnam 
that U.S. foreign policy was not 
trusted; and the delight telling story 
which, once again, the U.S. had been proved 
wrong. Whether the U.S. government now 
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delighted that the press has been proved 
wrong, Christian does not say; nor does 
matter, for her unblinking analysis shows, 
neither institution has monopoly blind 
spots. 


Criminal neglect 


Newspaper Reporting U.S. Busi- 
ness Crime 1980, James Ben- 
nett, Newspaper Research Journal, Oc- 
tober 1981 


Beset, bothered, and beleaguered hos- 
tile press that the role which corpo- 
rate America has cast itself lately and seems 
playing with considerable relish (see 
and the Briefings, 
January/February). But its underdog act 
really true life? Bennett, professor 
English and humanities the University 
Arkansas, decided test the image against 
the reality print the coverage news- 
papers and newsweeklies dozen in- 
stances alleged corporate misdeeds 
1980, ranging from bribery and deception 
knowingly manufacturing defective products 
and dumping toxic wastes. 

Item: reporting New York’s $635- 
million suit against Hooker Chemical/ Occi- 
dental Petroleum for the contamination 
Love Canal, almost all the publications 
surveyed focused criticism government 
delays, downplaying the corporations’ his- 
tory past unethical behavior and their ef- 
forts conceal the truth from endangered 
residents. Item: When General Electric was 
indicted federal grand jury charges 
scheming bribe Puerto Rican official 
secure contract for new power plant, only 
eight out the fourteen papers surveyed re- 
ported it, and none page similarly, only 
eight those fourteen papers reported 
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Bethlehem Steel’s admission court that 
had paid $400,000 bribes get business 
for its ship-repair yards. Item: The potential 
landmark trial the Ford Motor Company 
which the company was charged with 
three counts reckless homicide connec- 
tion with the deaths three girls 1973 
Pinto explosion got scant attention: out 
thirty-six editions thirteen papers scattered 
around the country, only nine ran articles 
about the trial, none which was page 
significant contrast, however, the eventual 
verdict that Ford was innocent was reported 
all those same papers, ten which put 
the story page Item: fourteen papers 
inspected, only three reported the story 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum’s petition 
the federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
change earlier ruling that said had 
allowed Texaco gain $400-million 
windfall from unlawful diversion public 
natural gas. Item: congressional report that 
American consumers had been overcharged 
more than billion for oil products during 
the preceding two years was reported only 
four out seven papers. Item: When, after 
thousands complaints the FTC, Mobil 
agreed stop advertising motor oil cut- 
ting oil consumption when fact actually 
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increases some cars, only four twelve 
newspapers examined reported the story, and 
their accounts were brief and buried back 
pages. 

And goes: consistent pattern 
newspapers and newsmagazines which 
news corporate malfeasance down- 
played, understated, just plain left out. 
Judging from these studies, big business can 
relax: the press pussycat, even not 
quite underdog’s best friend. 

Gloria Cooper 
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